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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Horrroop Patace was fitted up, people observe, to afford the 
Queen two nights’ lodging ; for her stay was no longer, and she 
quitted Edinburgh without either drawing-room or levee. In the 
course of her sojourn, the successor of Elizabeth visited the 
apartments of Mary Queen of Scots, preserving a strict incognito, 
for the better because more free contemplation. What thoughts 
might rush across the royal brain ?—the ill fate of the thought- 
less woman, wandering among fanatics and rude soldiers whose 
coarseness merged in fanaticism ; the hated husband, the imbecile 
progeny—link between the Victoria of the nineteenth and the 
glorious Elizabeth of the sixteenth century! Many a material 
for a royal sermon—even the apocryphal stain of blood, whose im- 
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yuted indelibility provoked the English bagman’s indignatiop gy f 
bchalf of his forbidden “detergent clixir.” No detergent’ eftxw & 
cleanse the blot from that page of bigotry and cruelty; But a | 
healthy faith ean draw flowers of consolation even from the ground 
fertilized with blood. 

Before the royal lady had rapt herself from the eyes of the loyal 
Edinburghers, Prince Albert was seen in his duty as wsthetieal | 
commissioner-general, laying the first stone of the new Scottish | 
National Gallery on the Mound, and delivering one of his neat | 
oral compositions—which always contain some sterling thought- 
on the independent condition of the useful arts in Scotland at this 
day as compared with the time of the Union, and the growing in- 
fluence of the fine arts. And so from art in Modern Athens to 


nature at Balmoral. 








Of the highly heterogeneous home news, this week, the most 
uuportant fact is the formal announcement of the two Commissions | 
to inquire, respectively, into the condition, studies, and practice of 
the two great Universities of England. The selection of inquisi- 
tors inclines to the mild; and the appearance of a Bishop at the 
head of each ought to pacify alarmists as much as the button at 
the point of the swordlike foil. The worst of it is, that the fashion 
of the day is to manage all these matters: the public wants faith 
in the investigation; regarding the Commission as something to | 
furnish a warrant for Lord John Russell’s preconceived intention 
some project which flashed upon his mind instantaneously, and is | 
to realizea fractional existence after some ten years of debating 
and postponing “at this late period of the session.” 

Cambridge is still in search of the man for her vacant seat. The 
erudite body ought to be represented by living erudition, but men 
distinguished for the humanities hang back: Macaulay forswears 
the field where his gifted and graceful tongue has tasted the bitter | 
salt of subservience ; Herschell will not descend from the stars to 
the Commons—thongh he might bring such salutary influences 
from the wide and high world in which he has lived ; Walpole, 


Whose career exhibits a faculty of rising from the common ground ! « 
establish a league for the separation of the Australian Colonies 
from England. It 
in strong dissatisfaction created by the rule of the Colonial Office 
in London. i 
sion to be disgusted and offended; and not only were important 
interests connected with emigration, with the moral improvement 


of party politics to a higher region, will not involve himself in a 
new ¢lection; and so the choice of Alma Mater seems at pre- 
sent to hover between certain able barristers. 

The death of Charles Wynn causes a personal regret: one can- 
not see a name disappear from the records of the day, which has 


teen familiar ever since those records were known, without a sigh 
well, nor miss without regret even that voice which forbade 1 « 


the Speakershi 
Office, and so li 


ve. 


tan personal incidents revive attention to the unsettled state 
Ree ¢ English Church. The Reverend Eyre Stewart Bathurst, 


. tor of Kibworth, is among recent seceders to the Church of | claration that he is not formidable. 


| growth of the municipal faculty in Franc 


tary or hierarchical 
to purchase with obedience: 
ing those be low 


over which England has extended her Colonial action. 

separated colonies, the United States, are struggling, not hopelessly, 
| with the great questions that obstruct their final consolidation, 
unsettled boundaries like that of Texas, and unsettled social ques 
| tions like that of slavery, in which the Senate has just conceded 
a measure to facilitate the captur 

provinces of India send us reports of new border wars waged by 
the jealous Afreedees, new plots for escape and retaliation among 
the captured Sikh chief's, new squabbles of the Napier tribe in the 
administration. 
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with Rome, which might always have kept its sonsin mind of the 
Eternal City ; but in a letter to the Zimes, Lord Feilding avows 
his reason—that in the Church of England he misses that “ living 
definite authority, conclusive and infallible,” which is claimed 
“and exercised,” by the Church of Rome. 

Lord Lyttelton’s absence from the Gorham meeting at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, in July, had been remarked, and conjecturally ascribed 
to a growing distrust in the Church of England. In a published 
letter this week, Lord Lyttelton shows that it had no od motive. 
He objects to public discussion on doctrinal details when the dis- 
ata have not settled the terms in which they are to discuss. 

Jissatisfied with the state of the Church, he sees no fit expedient 
for amending it, short of “restoring to the Church the power of 
uttering her own voice as an organized and independent body.” 
Many must feel this who will not yet admit the conviction : 
events will drive them into some course more definite than that 
which is now the fashion. 

The resting- place allotted to the remains of Louis Philippe ear 
ries out to the last the adventurous character of his career: he is 
interred in a little chapel at Weybridge, in the grounds of Miss 
Taylor, a lady of wealth and Romanist tenets, who has immor- 
talized her name by being, as it were, the landlady of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s mortal lodging: for the epitaph, singular in its suggestive 
turn, proclaims that his remains lie there “until they shall be 
transferred to his country and to the midst of the ancestral ashes,” 

the wanderings of the French Ulysses ceasing not even at the 
tomb! 


It is said that Louis Napoleon would be willing enough to wel- 
come home the Monarch under whose reign returned to France the 
ashes of the President’s illustrious uncle; only the said President 
apprehends, just now, the imputation of Royalist sympathies. No 
doubt, Louis Philippe can wait to cross*the Anglo-Gallican Lethe. 
Meanwhile, the indefatigable “nephew of my uncle ” has set out 
on another tour to conciliate his countrymen. 

Speculative politicians are watching with interest the assem- 
bling of the Councils-General, as it is said that they are pre- 
pared to take a new ground in giving distinct expression to the na- 
tional sentiments on the practical conduct of public affairs. This 
would be not more new 
than hopeful. One fears that the genius of the people, though 
“republican,” is not democratic, but tending too much to the mili- 
that love of rank and power which is willing 
to those above, the luxury of command- 
for true working in coequality. But “ you never 


know till you try ”; and experience may have brought the French 


in matters of local polity to the point so long since attained by the 


Anglo-Saxon family, and even by the Basque family. 
and various region 


While our 


There is still some movement in the wide 


of fugitives, our conq ue red 


But concerning our veritable Colonies, the two striking facts are 


in direct contrast: while the Canterbury colonists are preparing 
their departure to unite England with a new and close bond to her 
youngest colony of New Zealand, we learn that Dr. Lang is agi- 
tating the last colony projected on the map of Lord Grey's brain, 


‘ Victoria,” olim the Port Phillip district of New South Wales, to 
is remarkable that both movements originate 


Every party in New South Wales has had ocea- 


f New South Wales, and with its religious regimen, which Dr. 


to the learning so diligently accumulated for the | Lang came over « xpressly to advocate, superciliousl y disregarded, 
J : rally dispensed for the public service, | but he was treated with p rsonal slight. 
ti oseph Bailey, too, Hereford, regrets a respectable representa- | proud, and irascible man, left the letter which we published in 
. November last year, proclaiming -his wrongs; and now we have 
the sequel in action. 
ter him by tampering with his personal difficulties, refute the de- 


He, an able, strong, 


Attempts made to dispa him, and to fet- 


The object of his agitation is 


me ; - » | ee. , 
; and the abandonment of 1500/. a year is some earnest of | at least premature, but who can limit its influence or results ? 


the Basi of”j Another seceder is Viscount Feilding, eldest son of 


The animus that reigns over such projects as the Canterbury 


f Denbigh. His house has some traditional associations | settlement—the most finished specimen of the whole elass—is the 


[Latest Eprrion. } 
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so dangerous to the morals of a man as 
abate were, with a girded soul, and 
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motive to supersede the bad influence of the Colonial Office by 
doing the work too wedi to undergo suppression. The colony takes 
the pick of English society as it exists, including the hierarchical 
al a of the Established Church. The colonists are of one 
faith, because, meeting on that point of agreement, they avoid 
many sources of discord i in a young and small community. The 
singular good order, and the provision for mental improvement 
among the voyagers, are an earnest of the spirit which must reign 
over the settlement. Its principles are, culture, order, freedom, 
and concord. It is for that reason, — stionably, that the new 
colony is distinguished from others by the large 
actual settlers among the purchasers of land : hence a higher order 
of its social body, less of absentee proprietary, with many atten- 
dant advantages. The apprehension of some few, imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the strictly practical objects of the plan, and moved 
perhaps by seeing certain highminded religionists engaged in its 
promotion—the fear that it may combine a retrograding High 
Church spirit with some undefinable “ Church of the Future ”—is 
a figment: the new colony is devised on strictly practical grounds 
of regimen, and is neither retrograde nor speculative. 


Che Alrtropolis. 


Special Courts of Aldermen and of the Common Council were held on 
Thursday, to receive the report of the Committee of Aldermen on the office 





of Recorder, and to consider the vacancy caused by the death of Mr 
Law. By the Aldermen it was resolved, that the election of a Recorder 
shall take place on the 24th instant. By the Council it was resolved, 


that a Committee be appointed to report on the emoluments of the office, 
before the day appointed for the election. In 1737, the salary was 120 
it has been raised additions to the amount of 3000/. a year, 
exclusively of fees for opinions on the legal cases submitted by the City 
authorities. 

The form of opening Bartholomew Fair was gone through by the Lord 
Mayor and other civic authorities on Monday ; a performance still legally 
Three 


by successive 





necessary, but for some time past of shadowy reality or four 
gingerbread booths, and some dozen barrows of nuts and apples e the 
representatives of the once famed Bartlemy shows and stores 

A very large body of the colonists about to start for Canterbury settle- 
ment, in New Zealand, attended the morning service at St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral on Sunday last ; on which occasion a sermon was especially address 
to them by the Primate of All England. Several noblemen and many 
ladies and gentlemen who take an interest in the new settlement were 
present; and an unusually large general congregation crowded the cathe- 


dral to witness the solemnity Archbishop Sumner took for his text the 


pases salutation of St. Paul to the Christians of the church at Corinth 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” 

Some weeks since we had occasion to describe a breakfast given by tl 
directors of the Canterbury Association to tx capit “ey ind profession 
class of emigrants and their os nds, on shipboard at the East India Docks 
on Monday, at Gravesend, the Association dispensed its 4 itality, in a 
leave-taking dinner of subst ntial fare, to the families of the labourers 
and craftsmen who will form the most numerous and important class of 
the new colony As before, Lord Lyttelton, the President of the Associa- 


tion, was the Chairman. The Bishop-designate of Lyttelton, the R 
verend Mr. T. Jackson, was this tim abl to attend, and give the col 
nists counsel at once wise and inspiriting: Mr. Sewell, the Vice-President 
read extracts from the journal of Mr. Godley, the pioneer of the settle- 





ment, which had opportunely been received the day before, and wl 
gave the leave-takers a foretaste in description of the good and ill they 
will shortly face. 

Otf the Terrace Pier at Gravesend lay four fine vessels—the Crecy, tl 
Sir George Seymour, the Charlotte Jane, and the Rand Iph—gaily decked 


with signal-colours, ked labourers, with their wives 


and families, about 


and crowded with pi 
to start for the land of promi By an arrange- 





ment only possible in vessels of great breadth, the berths of the ships 
were constructed athwart-ship instead of along-ship,—a mode whic 
gives increased room and better arrangements for ventilation A Cor 
mittee of the Association having minutely inspected the vessels, the en 
grants proceeded on shore in a tleet of boats; and having been marshalled 
on the strand, first by ships and then by families, they marched in pro- 
cession, about six hundred in number, he aded by a band of music, to a 
spacious pavilion in the meadow near Waite’ 8 Hot tel, and were plentifully 
regaled with roast beef and plum-puddir Their robust and cleanly 
appearance showed the care with which the y had been selected; and 
their cheerful and orderly conduct gave fair augury that they would 
prove the right materials with which to found a prospe rous scttlement 


. Lord Lyttelton’s 
iulter dinner 


A mistake as to the hour of the dinner having delays 


arrival, the Bishop-designate opened the speech-making 


Mr. Jackson at once made himself the personal friend of the audience, by 
telling them that he regarded every man of them as his own particular 
guest ; and, in accordance with the fashion of good old English hospitality, he 
expressed his hope that they would meet again as his guests “ at home in 
New Zealand.” They might depend upon it there would always be some- 








thing to eat, and, in moderation, to drink, for the true-hearted, honest, sobs 
thoughtful labourers of the new settlement 

It would be natural for him to give some account of the arrangements mad 
to provide education for the children of the peasantry during the voyag 
Glad was he then to say, that there was not a peasant school in tl intry 
better provided with the ipparatus of education than were the peasant sel ~ 
which would be in operation on board the Canterbury ships. He trusted 
from that day forward, some of the schools of this country micht f the 
example thus set them with reference to the instruction of the 7 try 
He believed that an educated peasantry was essential to the wellbeing of 
every new colo my ; ind, with God's help nd under God’s blessing, they 
would provide education, without stint o1 parsimony, for all the children of 
future generations in Canterbury 

For advice, he would, in the first place, tell them that there was nothing 

a long voyage, unless he kept him- 


endeavoured to live from day to day 
f ' ~imr the. fetk of God. In spite of the best economical arrangements, moral 
AX jofeymight arise on board the vessels during the voyage. But he trusted 
we ¥} = 7 


SPECTATOR. 


proportion of 


B Saturday, 


that if ever a word of mpenity sh wil te and, if ever an oath sh 
taken, by any man going out to Canterbury, such language would bef 

down by the Christian spirit of the gre at mass of the people on lel wued 
that the man so offending would be treated as not an enc my but asinning: ‘. 
and that every effort would be made by kindness and example ro 
return to the path of prepriety. He would advise them to maintain q 
tain self-respect during the voyage, and, while they exhibited ap 
disposition towards all, to make a reserve for more intimate frien 


LAG he 


“Og 


Ure hie 















lshi y 


they arrived in the settlement. Let them not immediately giyg 
whole heart to the first person who might ask for it. Above 

the one hand they ‘ ‘kept the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
tending to their religious duties with great care, consecutiveness, and 
ness, they should, on the other hand , be careful to avoid that 
neatness, of propriety, and of gentlemanly conduct in little matter " 


was apt to grow upon a man during so protracted a voyage, sinkin 
the scale of society, and making him a worse man instead of ¢ a bett 


change of place. He trusted too, that while they felt a happy exultatj the 

day, they would not forget to breathe an « urnest prayer that i = 
‘ holdeth _ waters in the hollow of His hand,” and who said t . 
‘ Peace, be still,” would bring them in safety the haven wh, 

saa be. Believing as he did in a special providence, to that p 


he now most solemnly and earnestly commended them. He h« pe ; 
them in a few days; and if it pleased God that their lives should by 
he might shake hands with all of them in their new home, as he pn 
hands with them from the ground of an affectionate heart 
Mr. Jackson, nearly at his first rising, alluded to the journal of y 
Godley, which had been received from N w Zealand the day befor i 
scribing it as most valuable for its simple, truthful, and unvarnished toy 
and now Mr. Sewell had begun to read some extracts from it, when Lp 
Lyttelton arrived, and was welcomed with delight. Taking the cy, 
and explaining that he was late by mistake of tlh« and 
his vexation, Lord Lyttelton recovered the broken thread of th 
ceedings 
There are many now present who 





W shook 





hour, 





were also present at the enter: 








ment given on board the ships some time since to the l 

nists; and they will recollect that it was then a gener lly-exy ssed vig 
that a similar entertainment should be given to what I may call the ms 
and sinew of the colony. I believe that both classes of our colonists ley 


their native shores with the best™wishes of all good men. Many do not kngy 





of our enterprise ; but, wherever known, I believe it has as many fri 
is few enemies as any —n that ever ft the shores 
land I believe it deserves th« rood wishes ; nd that we mig 








i long way in our history before we found an instance of a colonizing « 











tion of which the founders were animated by true religious principk 
by no more unworthy motives. I fear I have interrupted the rea 
Mr. Godley’s journal, a narrative in which all present m ist feel 
terest; and I think we cannot be better employed than in listening 
sumption.” 

Mr. Sewell then read extracts from the diary. They were listeneds 
by the emigrants with absorbed attention; and the cautious spirit 


some portions drew forth audible compliments on its fairness 


Mr. Jackson proposed the health of the Chairman, with e 








Allusions to the honour paid him by the Association in changing the nam 
of the chief town of the rere P from that of ‘ Christchu 
first proposed, to the one adopted ‘ Lyttelton 

If the men who preside over the fai s of the Colonies } th 
the head of Lord Lyttelton, it would be a diffienlt thing to caus 

ial separation of the children from their old n ntry, | 
and if the Canterbury settlers should display the s of the chara 
his noble friend, they would hand down from gener n tog at 
highest type of the English nobleman and the English gentlema 
which, he would add, there was not a better in the world 

The toast was modestly acknowledged by Lord Lyttelton 


Thanks were not so much due to hime If as to those 
venture their whole lives in the sett ent, and to take 


the actual foundation of the colony Many of th 


lem 1 pract 


who had be 





tive in committee, were themselves going out to take part in tl 

of the settlement. It would, no doubt, be a work of difficulty 

vacancies which would be tht reated; but he would promise f 

mittee that they would do their best at home t promot the Vi » 


cess and prosperity of this great enterprise. To | 





























than an ample reward for his exertions, that, as had been ment l 
self-denying and earnest friend Mr. Jackson, the capital of the new y 
ind the seat of the future bishopric was to receive his own 
tainly had not wished to se name originally fixed upon alt 
since it had been changed, he uld not but view its new designation 
the warmest feelings of gratitude and interest 

He referred with pride to the chief characteristic feature of the 
bef him: the character of every one of the labourers and 
ibout to be conveyed out to this settlement i Zealand 
min ane inquired into befor emigt ( 
been taken that the emigrat , in a ts, be of t! g 
ind that nothing should be carried out of the y which did not x 
of and represent the best description of what 1 dinit. H 

it take that opportunity of expressing the ser ! I nt 
the self-devotion of Mr. Jackson, their future Bishop; 1 gi 
is he had long been prepared to do, his forts and | s 
dertake the foundation and spiritual superintendence of the new \ 
ilso in be ing a to undertake a second voyage across th nds 
of ocean legal difficulty—a lawyer’s point, upon which | 
low Minwelf to Swell had intervened to prevent Mr Jack 8 - 
onsecration by the episcopal body in this countr Witl 
devotion he had declared his readmess t t t that t 
Bishop—in which light Lord Lyttelton felt confi hey W 
him—to bear his part in laying the foundations of the colony i 
return to England, if that should become necessary, hereafter, t 
msecration which was at present postpot 

The health of Mr. Forsyth, the legal counsel 1 one of t 
and best friends of the Association,” gave that gentleman opp 
delivering some forcible remarks on the mportance of 
character in a young community. 

Before separating, Lord Lyttelton made a pleasant n 





was, he trusté inticipatior a, t 


Although the future 











l, l of g 
1 certain solemnity in the reflection that many who were then sem 
together would never meet again But he would sav this for ! = 
there was one project more than another to which he looked I = 1 hy 
leasure, it was, that wh n ten or fifteen years hence the colony ot 
flourishing, and that great bor f connexion with the m ther-< n the 
he meant steam communication, should have been established—¥’ ht 1 
long and tedious voyage should have been shortened one-half—he ® jection 
ilize a vision which ~4 could assure them he cherished with great affect 


‘ ace, the 
a steamer and calling at New Zealand a 


that of ste pring on board 
ud cheers and le 


town which had been named after himself. (J: 
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Septemb er 


Mr. Jackson threw out a aution, suggested by an allusion 
Forsyth’s address, that the true California of the 
- the cultivation of their own land 


Jn conclusion, 


nlifornia mm Mr. , 
to Calif mould be found in t 


colonists vw davs they should be ploughing the pathless ovean, he hoped 
When in & few days they should plough the — when they arrived 


ink upon how they ; 
; 1 He for one had dete rmined to set a good example in 
at their ¢ ; r 


he land and would raise with his own hands the food required for 
tilling the 


his subsistence. 


they ¥° 


rs, one of whom was very old and wore long moustachios, 
Jyes at the brewery of Messrs. Barclay, on Wednesday, 
roduction from their friend Baron de Rothschild, request- 
ht be shown over the gigantic establishment. ‘“ Accord- 
f visiters, they ! 


Three foreigne 
presented thems 
with a letter of int 
ing that they mig 


ing t0 the regular practice 0 were requested to sign thei: 
e 


«a book in the office; after w hich they crossed the yard with one of 
names = ~ On inspecting the visiters’ book, the clerks discovered that onc 
the — was no other than Marshal Haynau, the late commander of 
reg tre wn forces during the attack upon the unfortunate Hungarians 
Ly . : known all over the brewery in less than two minutes ; and befor: 
J “set ] nd his companions had crossed the yard, nearly all the labourers 
i Gone t with brooms and dirt, shouting out ‘ Down with th 


~e Netsber eo other epithets of rather an alarming nature. A num- 
rs oe gathered round the Marshal as he was viewing the large vat, 
_ vatinued their hostile manifestations The Marshal being made ac- 
and ct persons who accomp inied him of the feeling prevail- 


nainted by one of the 
+ aeainst him, immediately prepared to retire. But this was not 
Ing * The attack was comm¢ need by dropping a truss of straw upon his 
bed he passed through one of the lower rooms; after which, grain and 
is iles of every kind that came to hand were freely bestowed upon him 
a next struck his hat over his eyes, and hustled him from all diree- 
tions. His clothes were torn off his back. One of the men seized him by 
tho beard, and tried to cut it off. Th Marshal’s companions were treated 
’ defended themselves manfully, and 

| 


0 easily 


the . 
with equal violence hey, however, l 
Here there were assemble: 


succeeded in reaching the outside of the building 
about five hundred persons, consisting of the brewers’ men, coal-heavers, 
tc; the presence of the obnoxious visiter having become known in th 
vicinity. No sooner had the Marshal made his appearance outside the gates, 
than he was surrounded, pelted, struck with every available missile, and 
even dragged along by his moustache, w hich afforded ample facilities to his 
assailants from its excessive length, it reaching n arly down to his shoulders 
Still battling with his assailants, he ran in a frantic manner along Banksid« 
until he came to the George public-house ; when, finding the doors open, hi 
rushed in and proceeded up-stairs into one of the bedrooms, to the utter 
sstonishment of Mrs. Benfield, the landlady, who soon discovered his 1 ‘ 
and the reason of his entering the house. The furious mob rushed in after 
him, threatening to do for the ‘ Austrian butcher’; but, fortunately for him, 
the house is very old-fashioned, and contains a vast number of doors, which 
were all forced open, except the room in which the Marshal was concealed 
The mob had increased at that time to several hundreds; and from their 
excited state Mrs. Benfield became alarmed about her own property, as well 
as the Marshal’s life. She accordingly despatched a messenger to the South- 
wark Police-station for the assi ice of the Police ; and in a short time In- 
spector Squires arrived at the George with a number of Police, tl 
difficulty dispersed the mob and got the Marshal out of the hous: ip 
lice galley was at the wharf at the time, into which he was taken, ar 
rowed towards Somerset House, amidst the shouts and execrations of the m 
Messrs, Barclay have suspended all hands, in order to discover the principals 
in the attack,” 














ind Wi great 


In the Insolvent Debtors Court, on W: 


Inesday, Mr. Joseph Stammers, tl 
manager of the Wednesday Evening Concerts at Exeter Hall, applied to | 
iberated on bail till his hearing. He commenced his musical } t with 
600/.; but “the receipts of his business were insufficient to meet | - 
penses,” and his schedule now sh 3742/. of debts, and no p ty o1 
redits. In 1849 his receipts for th neerts were 1450/., this year 2226 
among his expenses was nearly 1000/. for rent of Exeter Hall, ! 
his losses were those by the nonperformance of four of his concerts althou 
he was obliged to pay the performers. The Commissioner fixed t t of 
November for the hearing; and gave the liberty asked, taking surety for 


rance to the amount of 1000 


the Central Creminal Court, last week, William Collins, a man of thirty, 





was indicted for feloniously wounding Elizabeth Collins, with intent to « 
her grievous bodily harm. The prosecutrix, who is the wife of the prison 
was evidently resolved to do all in her power to shield the prisone She 
vegan her evidence in a very voluble manner, declaring that she us tl 
nly person to blame in the transaction; that she was drunk, l ha ! 


vated her husband to strike her; and that the injury she 


received was very 


titling. The other evidence in the case, however, clearly made out that a 

most savage and brutal attack had been made upon her by the prisoner with 

the leg of the table; and it appeared that in addition to several other severe 
» of her arms was broken Verdict, **Guilty.”” Senter 





years’ fansportation. When the sentenc« 
prisoner went into hysterics; and as sh 
Susband leaned over to her and s uid, ** N 


was pronounced, the wile ol 
urried past the dock, the brutal 
- »w I hope you are satisfied, ain't you 
‘ Th workmen recently in the service of Messrs. Caslon and Fagg, type- 
founders, of Chiswell Street, have been “ , 
— of wages, say the employers; to resist a reduction, say the men 
essts. Caslon and Fagg have obtained other workpeople, am¢ : 
Fren amen and Frenchwomen. The old hands have been 
especially at the employment of the French; placards havi 
rer the streets near the factory, m 1s collected, and there has been much 
Seect Manin oat was the appearance of two men before the Worship 
fare BF ate, last week, one charged with obstructing the thorough- 
ay . i other with inciting the mob to rescue the first offender from th 
abe it Chan of them typefounders Sutherland carried an inflammatory placard 
and shouted to the” refused to move away w he n cautioned by thi Police, 
arrested. Rich, ~ crowd, ‘French invasion, French invasion He was 
fere in Suther! ardson followed the officers, and urged a large mob to inter- 
had acted iliewslly.. behalf. My Child, for the prisoners, admitted that they 
ing about vith LF though mers ly from an erroneous impression that walk- 
not offend Pon — was allowable. If leniently treated, they would 
peace, and fined Ric r. Hammill ordered them to put in bail to keep the 
pean § ed Richardson 40s. for obstructing the Police and inciting to a 


n strike’ for some weeks—for an 


iecm 





Police 


ed tag woman complained to the Marlborough Street Magistrate, n 
dresses io the _ paetment by ce rtain drapers in Oxford Street rhey saw 
@ man at the 4 indow marked “‘ 1s.’’ ; among the lot w us one without a price ; 
entered the ion t told them that that also was a shilling. The women 

. ain AR anon the dress, and put down a shilling; the shopm in 
the dress, and ref — till, and then demanded 1s. 114. more, snatched back 
this was the third | to return the shilling. Mr. Bingham, remarking that 

day or or fourth case of the kind brought before him within the 


the County Cort the young women that their only remedy was a suit in 
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| The Reverend Dr. Worthington, of Doughty Street, has attended before the 
Clerkenwell Magistrate to warn the public against the frauds of a ‘“‘ Monsieur 
Thomas” alias “ Van Essen He is a foreigner, and has lived in Howard 
Street, Strand ; he pretends that he is a native of Belgium, and that he has 
é fessor to the Athénée of Luxembourg. On the 
s, he has defrauded many persons of sums of money ; exhibiting 


1 





a commission 
strength of th 
documents that appear to warrant his pretensions. Dr. Worthington state: 











that this questionable character had been tried in Belgium for murde1 l 
coining ; and he seems to b« ll of roguery, withal educated and clev Dr 
Vorthington said he had been swindled of 25/.; and Thomas had got his son 
into his possession, and no doubt he would not resign the youth without tl 
payment ol I f money 

At the Man | ‘ Wednesday Sty } f 
Camden ‘1 “ y examine I forgin tt 
bills f } for 300 200 wl ted t ‘ nt 
Mr. B f Swanscor 1 Kent, an acquaintance of th pr nel . q 
pretended that he had re lls from Mr. Bailey in pay 
land Mr. Bailey stated that there was no transaction of the kind, 
his signature had been f ( tt 

D nother of the tl met ho were engaged in the robhe 
clerk at Bankside, has beet rested, and with Archer he was ex 
the Southwark Magistrate on Thursday The Police succeeded it 
both the men they wanted, in the Waterloo Roa but as Sergeant Wright 
ind Sergeant Jones were veying ther ty m ly haa fe- 
preserver ”’ to one prisoner truck down Jones with it, and tl 
confusion | le his ¢ I M Ward i salesman in the Borough M e. 
witnessed the robbery he not the thieve tering about t 
ing thei t, secret nit rner dentified the 
ers, and would be able t I he third, Archer still de 
was the only culprit R 

Francis Greenslade, a const ‘ the E division, has been tt 
for fifteen days, by the Ma tow Street, for as Iting 
and preferring a laise 1 1 nst anotl n and t you 

An juest h been held at Shad nt body of George Ti ’ 
izhterman, Who Was Sal i l i yaq Thieé im 
ceased W under med i , ‘ ~ ya frien 
Mrs. Whe - male q n;,th woman W 
she sent quantity of l 11 ey died soon alter 
A st found that tl nd lungs, we f a ck 
lour ; but t \ no t 1 tl nan | i ay \l 
Wheeler said the dose sl I nsisted of old al 
ecoch The medi ner n e to say what cflect th 
trum would ha n t The verdict was “ Nat 
with a censar n Mrs. W I unqualitied practice of medi 

\ fire irre n the G nw Railway on Thursday aftern I 
urches had been let t leat a ul premiuscs waght f 
flan scended above tl t- f the railway, curling 
the tir I t V | trains had to dash throu 
to tl alan f the pass 








Mr. W 3 ir of ben a candida - 
pr ition ( { ty n the pr t oceasior j 
party w ‘ t Mr. W , ll object te Mr. Cowlin 
peal r ( ‘ t \ bably be mad Th 
Mr. Loft \\ Mr. J l und Mr. George Turn - 

nt M for ¢ f high prot l 
I ! t l rhe | not t make any noticeal 

[wo ot i I ument are made, by the d 
R F { Watkin Williams Wynn, Member t > 

1796, M in 1797; and by t \ 
Joseph B M { iH | woth of them of ¢ 

1 I tect t. Captain Herbert W t 
the Seventh Fu nt l as a probal ndidate for eat 

t by the d Mr. Charles Wynn For H l 
S le Mr. Booker f Ve 
( ' 

Atay] fl K planters 1 Cant - 
t t Mr. N t Mr. Plumpt M.I E. ¢ 
Deri 1 Mr. D M1 t tw 1 ] 
hat t I nt I h req l " f 
Mr. M.P West Kent iposing an a g 

the present duty on th l 

I funeral of I whil f the | 
pl n Mond UCCO! ites of nish ¢ 
i f ntry \ nsidera i 
Fr men and |} went m London by early 
» { \ rn | t t proce on It Amt ’ 

» » i I ( t e Portu » 
( ] took part in t , 
» I I the pant of ¢ 
! 1 ery es ol t I " n ( 
! t f an apartment which | en] 
I ns ot t 
! tl t ! In th ent 
vy tw steps < } . ‘ 
} (t n tress tl thir 

\ f x-K l fin was sur 
> i t} i K V¢é t | 
s i ! xtendir t ! 

S P hapel were } wit 
a mail . al On 
was | tion of the Cour N 

ule tive \I bu ' } . 

, that } e the % it 

: vithin S q 

room t ha 
mere it f ; tl e 
sionally the low t f t ng priest chanting in selem!: - 
tl t ss for tl d 

rt elebration of mass mmenced at nine clock l ting 
clergymen were the Abbé ¢ wreau, the Abbé Guie und t \ Crabot, 
chaplains to the late King; the Very Reverend Dr. Whitty, Vicar-G of 
the London district, tl \ Foursal and the Abbé Vas . I n of 

| the French Roman Cat Chapel in London, the Abbé Auger, the Keve- 
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rend Mr. Lea, of Sutton, the Reverend Mr. Shepherd, of the Orphanage at 

Hyde, near Southall, the Abbé Nerinckz, and the Reverend T eoidiien, 

Three masses were performed ; the last one was said by Dr. Whitty ; and as 

the Miserere was chanted, the ex-Queen, the members of the Royal Family, 

and the other persons present in the chapel, passed round the coffin, sprink- 
ling it with holy water. The attendants then retired; and the Queen, with 

the Prince de Joinville, the Dukes de Nemours and d’Aumale, and the im- 

mediate relatives of the late King, remained in the chapel for about ten mi- 

nutes, engaged in private devotion. 

At a quarter to ten the body was removed to the hearse. The visiters 
formed a double line from the door of the chapel along the vestibule ; and 
the procession, which had been arranged in the chapel, passed between them 
in the following order— 

['wo boys ¢ arrying tapers ; 
The cross-bearer and acolytes ; 
Six clergymen, two and two ; 
Members of the suite of the late King ; 
Tur Corriy, 

[he pall borne by the Duke de Montmorency, General Count d’Houdetét, General 
Baron de Berthier, General Count Dumas, General Count Chabannes, and General 
Count Friant; 

The Count de Paris, the Duke de Nemow the Prince de Joinville, 
d’Aumale, as mourners. 

Such was the weight of the coffins, [there were four—three of mahogany 
and one of lead,] that ten stout men had some difficulty in bearing the burden 
safely down the flight of stone steps leading from the mansion to the lawn 
The hearse, which was drawn by eight black horses, was destitute of ornament, 
save the sable plumes by which it was surmounted, and a shield on either 
side, in which were worked in gold, upon a blue ground, the initials “ L. P.”’ 
beneath a crown. The coffin having been deposited in the hearse, it moved 
slowly off towards the public road, preceded by the clergy, cross-bearer, and 
acolytes, and followed by the royal mourners, their attendants, and about 
two hundred other persons, all on foot and uncovered. The procession pro- 
ceeded in this manner, at a walking pace, to the outer gate of the park, a 
distance of nearly a mile, where the mourning-coaches were stationed. The 
mourners having entered their several carriages, the cortége was arranged to 
proceed to Weybridge 

Soon after the funeral procession had quitted the park, the ex-Queen, her 
daughters, and their attendants, left Claremont for Weybridge in three car- 
riages and four, and by proceeding along the byroads they arrived at that 
village long before it was reached by the procession. The first carriage con- 
tained the Queen, the Dutchess of Orleans, and the Dutchess de Nemours. 
In the second carriage were the Princess de Joinville, the Dutchess de Saxe 
Coburg, and the Duke de Chartres. The third carriage contained Madame 
la Comtesse Mollien, Madame la Marquise de Vins, Madame Angelet, M. le 
Comte de Montesquieu 

Between Esher and Weybridge the procession was joined at different points 
by many gentlemen on horseback, who fell in before the hearse in ranks 
three abreast. The inhabitants everywhere evinced a feeling of sympathizing 
respect ; remaining uncovered while the funeral procession passed, as if it 
were that of some local resident enjoying their personal esteem. Upon arriv- 
ing at Weybridge Common, half a mile from the chapel in which the inter- 
ment was to take place, the mourners quitted their carriages; and, the pro- 
1¢ been formed in the same order in which it had moved from 
the mansion at Claremont, the hearse proceeded towards the village, followed 
by the sons and grandson of the late King, their attendants, and the other 
persons who had joined the cortége, on foot and uncovered 

The chapel in which the remains of Louis Philippe have been deposited 
is the private chapel of a lady named Taylor, and was intended merely for 
the use of her family and domestics. It is a circular building, and will only 
afford accommodation to thirty or forty persons; and it was therefore impos- 
sible, during the performance of the last funeral rites, to admit any but the 
family of the late King, their suites, and some of the more distinguished 
yersons, including the foreign Ambassadors, who attended the obsequies. 
‘he vault in which the body was interred is about sixteen feet square. 
Two bodies have already been deposited in it—the father and brother of 
Miss Taylor. The royal party went at once to the residence of Miss Tay- 
lor; and, after walking for some time in the grounds of that lady, they 
proceeded to the seats which had been prepared for them in the organ-gal- 


nd the Duke 











cession hav 





lery of the chapel. The coffin having been conveyed from the hearse 
into the chapel, which was hung with black cloth, it was placed upon 
tressels in front of the altar, and low mass for the dead was performed. 


After the conclusion of mass, the coffin was placed ina tomb which had 
been erected immediately under the dome of the chapel. When the coffin had 
been deposited in the tomb, the Count de Paris, the Dukes de Nemours and 
d’Aumale, and the Prince de Joinville, entered the vault; and Dr. Whitty 
read the prayers for the dead, the other clergymen giving the responses. 
The tomb was afterwards sprinkled with holy water by the officiating priests, 
the Royal Princes, and the other persons present. The sons and grandson 
of the late King then severally knelt down and fervently kissed the coffin 
they were most deeply and painfully affected, and it was not without some 
difficulty that they were eventually induced to quit the vault. 

The ex-Queen, the Dutchess of Orleans, and the other ladies of the la 
King’s family and household, remained for a short time in the chapel, and 
returned to Claremont shortly after one o’clock. They were soon afterwards 
followed by the Royal Princes and their suites 

Upon the slab covering the tomb in which the coffin was deposited, was 
placed the subjoined inscription, surmounted by the arms of the Orleans 
family and the royal crown of France- 

** Deposit jacent 
Sub hoc lapide, 
Donec in patriam 
Avitos inter cineres, 
Deo adjuvante, transferantur, 








te 
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teliquia 
Lvpovict Patiirr: PRm™1, 
rancorum Regis, 
Claromontii, in Britannia, 
Defuncti, 
Die Augusti xxvi, 
Anno Domini MpcccL. 
Etatis 76 
Requiescat in pace.” , 
The following inscription was engraved upon a silver plate on the lid of 
the coffin— 
* Lovis Puriirrre Premie 


Le 6 Octobre 1773; 
Mort A Claremont 
(Comté de Surrey, Angleterre 
Le 26 Aoiit 1850 





The Town-Council of Liverpool resolved, on Wednesday, by a major- 
ity of 36 to 11, to establish a free public library. The proprietors of the 
Royal Institution have agreed to hand over for the purpose, without any 
pecuniary consideration whatever, their library, museum, and gallery of 
arts, with the sole stipulation that these shall be kept in their usual state 
of efficiency. 


The Town-Council of Liverpool recently fixed a new scal 
coach and cab fares, at a lower rate than heretofore. The pro 

the coaches and cabs refuse to accede to the reductions; ond othe > 
evening last they posted notices that they must discontinue a 
hire after Monday the 2d September, “ rather than ply at eee 
will eventually lead to ruinous consequences.” On Monday Sera wi 
their notice, and not a cab or coach was to be seen throughout Acted 
Travellers arriving by the railway were nonplussed, and exasy 


e of hag Kner. 


any 


avi Th 
ee Sperated 
A “temporary arrangement’’ has been made by the 7 
under which the cabmen began to ply again on Thursday: 
that the revised scale of rates will be reconsidered. . 


‘Ow n-(" Many 
and it is wi 


The Great Western Railway Company’s line from Oxford to a) 
was opened for traffic on Tuesday ; giving a competing route y oy 
by the London and North-western Railway Company. Tho diste.s 
from London to Banbury is now seventy-eight miles by the v1 
western route, and eighty-seven by the Great Western branch thm, 
Oxford. ie 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor had commenced legal proceedings for thp o. 
pose of recovering rents from the 152 allottees at Snig’s End, nog; Gig 
cester. On Wednesday sennight bailiffs proceeded from that city; 
fifty-two writs. The colonists, who had got intelligence of the cop: 
storm, held a meeting on the preceding evening, and concerted ther,” 
rangements. On the appearance of the bailiffs, they intimated ¢ 
would “ manure the land with their blood before it should be takey 
them.” The bailiffs, we understand, did not make a levy, being 
vinced by the statements of the colonists that it would be illegal. mad . 
practicable because a most determined resistance would have been ofm & 
to them. The bailiffs, therefore, retired; and the colonists ary yp. 
awaiting with some anxiety the next step of Mr. O'Connor towark}, § 
“ children.”’ Cheltenham Journal. - 
























The telegraphic wire submerged in the Straits of Dover last week habe § 
cut asunder among the rocks at Cape Grisnez, where the physical conf 





tion of the French coast has been found unfavourable for it as a 


holdfast or fixture. Communication between coast and coast has conse 
been suspended for the present. The precise point where the breakage tog 
place is two hundred yards out at sea, and just where the twenty 
electric line that had been streamed out from Dover joins on to a lei 
designed to protect it from the surge beating against the beach, and 
serves the purpose of conveying it up the front of the cliff to the telegraph. 
station on the top. This leaden conductor, it would appear, was of too wt 
a texture to resist the oscillation of the sea, and became detached f 7 
coil of gutta percha wire that was thought to have been safely encased in jt 
The oceurrence was quickly detected by the sudden cessation of the series of 
communications that have been sustained since the first sinking of the elec. 
tric cable between Dover and the Cape; though it was at first a perpl 
int to discover at what precise spot the wire was broken or at fault 

10wever, was done by hauling up the line at intervals; a process whiel 
closed the gratifying fact, that since its first sinking it had remained in sity 
at the bottom of the sea, in consequence of the leaden weights or 

that were strung to it at every sixteenth of a mile. The op 
was accomplished by Messrs. Bre tt, Reid, Wollaston, and Edwards; wi 4 
been attending to the management of the telegraph without intermiss 
They are now, with their staff, removing the wire to a point nearer ( 
where from soundings it has been ascertained that there are no rocks 


for ¢ 


where the contour of the coast is favourable. It is thought that for the p 



























































































sent leaden tube a tube of iron must be substituted, the presen ’ 
being considered too fragile to be permanently answerable. The exper 
as far as it has gone, proves the possibility of the gutta per ha wire resist 
the action of the salt-water, the fact of its being a perfect water-proof ins 
lator, and that the weights on the wire are sufficient to prevent 
drifted away by the currents and for sinking it in the sands. Durir 
period that the wire was perfect, messages were daily printed by Brett's 
Printing Telegraph, in legible Roman type, on long strips of paper, int 
presence of a numerous French and Enalich audience ; but it is not 
to make use of the wire for commercial and newspaper purposes un 
connexion of it with the telegraphs of the South-eastern and that now 
pleted on the other side from Calais to Paris is effected. Should the one wir 
answer, it is intended eventually to run out twenty or thirty more, so ast 
have a constant reserve, in the event of accident, in readiness. Th uge re- 
ticulation of electric line will represent four hundred miles of tele 

















merged in the sea; and as each will be a considerable distance ay ta 

water-width of six or eight miles in extent.—Correspondent of t/ 
James Hill, the man accused of forging Bank of Austria notes to the amount 
of 15,0007., was finally examined by the Birmingham Magistrates on Thur 
I 


day. Two witnesses from Vienna gave evidence to prove the charge 
seems that the notes found on the prisoner were incomplete ; but he 
ordered an engraved punch, the application of which would complet 
imitation of the genuine notes. Hill was committed for trial, and bail 
fused. 








In the Lincoln County Court, lately, Miss Harriet Hawson l Mr 
William Pickering for “a variety of goods, monies, and articles, 
’ son 





value of them—some fourteen pounds. Mr. Pickering, when a yot 
abroad ’’—involuntarily—“ for having dined on a fowl,’’ as he him 
tically explained; and on his return from his travels, entered bu 
broker at Lincoln. An intimacy sprang up between him and Miss I 













Tay 


a lady “in the same line.” The attachment of the two, or at all e “s 
the ‘confidence of the young lady, grew to be such, that Mr. Fuck 
ering got into the habit of taking almost what he liked from 


miscellaneous stores of Miss Hawson ; and he even extended his condesce® 
sions to her toilette-table. ‘Thus, at different times, he took sill 
boxes, waistcoats, umbrellas, stockings, carpet bags, § ld spe ‘ rie 
a bird-cage, a baby’s cradle, an ostrich’s egg, a toothpick, and a § : Fa 
the last article being among the toilette class of contributions B ee apt 
did not approach its legitimate conclusion ; and as the lady found 2 
sonable hopes wane, her attachment to her property revived. Ne 
conducted by Mr. Pickering with a broker's astuteness, and by Miss | 
with a sentimental want of vigilance, ended in a sort of memor@ ; 

compromise, which was put before the Jury. ‘* Now, Harriet, l peri’ wed 
your things and money, provided you will do as Mr. Toynbee | ret 
drew say. They say, sign the two summonses ; and it will be wo 
to settle all disputes on both sides, and will put an end to the distur aaa 
Endorsed was Miss Harriet’s ratification : it has an air of tender OOP eke 
“Harriet Hawson is happy to say that her affair with Mr. W — no wert 
ing is amicably settled. August 15th, 1850."" One supposes that ihe lost led 
“ secret articles,” and that the breach of a matrimonial treaty Bdge 
the young lady to open war and the prosecution of her action. el * 
the defendant's case was, that all the goods were free and agen re 
gifts; and the gist of the plaintiff's, that they were gifts on me - is 

ing and for the * consideration ’’—the legal quid pro quo—of a conte P 


l 
rotations, 


Hawson 
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September 7 1850.] » 


This latter view was fully established to the satisfaction of the 
us 2 


parraer they gave Miss Hawson a verdict for the full amount that she 
Jury, and Me) 
claimed. —_ 


been disgraceful riotings and contests between sailors and sol- 
They appear to have commenced with quarrels and 
‘ween the men of the Fiftieth Regiment and the seamen of the 

ecules a an old grudge; and the bad feeling spread to the other 
Fox frig ary and sailors at the port. Orders were issued, in cor 
bodies 7 os verate fights, to confine th soldiers to their barracks and 
A pees ships. The Fox was directed to proceed to 
—* Plymouth, as quickly as possible. One man of th i ‘ 
om hurts received in a 8 uffle and numbers on both sides sustained 
, heads and other wounds. In consequenc of their confinement, th 
now of the Sprightly steam-tender grew insubordinat« ; the sec 1 master 
oe to draw bis sword and order the mutiny sign ul to be hoisted ; a company 
bat a was sent to the ship, and three of the sailors were put in irons 
nd removed to the Victory. It is said that the Fiftieth Regiment was most 
and! 
to blame , , : 

Three men have been killed in the Heys coal-mine, near Ashton-under- 
by an explosion of fire -damp 


“here have 
- at Portsmouth. 


ae! 








thenee 





died 
broken 

















Lyne, 9) - 
‘4 fatal collision occurred on the East Lancashire Railw iy on the morning 
Th vsday week. At the time when an express-train was expected to pa 

she Marsden station, where it does not stop, a man incautiously began t 

nush an empty cattle-truc k across the rails; the driver of the express-train 

e truck in his way, but could not stop the train in time to prevent an 
: The luggage-van and three carriages wert thrown + +} lir 
n 


1 several of the passengers wert hurt; one, Mr. Middleton, 
+n near Manchester, suffered so much that he died in 
1 that the man who caused the collision was not a regular servant on 





It 


the railway, but was acting for a porter who was ill 


IRELAND. 
Lord Clarendon left Dublin on Saturday morning, for a fortnight’s tour 
ve North. He reached Caledon that afternoon, on a visit of thre 
to the Earl and Countess of Caledon He was to visit the Earl of 
Eme, at Crom Castle, for a day; and then to spend four or five days as 
the guest of the Marquis of Londonderry, at Garron Tower, in Fermanagh 
Next Wednesday he proceeds to Belfast, to stay from that day till Friday ; 
and the Northe m metropolis of Ireland is resolved to give him a royal 
recepuion. Mr. Corry Connellan acc mmipanies the Lord-Lieuten int, and 
Major Ponsonby attends him as his private secretary and aide-de-camp in 












walting. 

The lucrative office of Collector-Gencral of Taxes under the new Dub- 
lin Improvement Bill, which public report had long since given to M1 
Maurice O'Connell, the Member for Tralee, has been bestowed on Mz 
Alderman Staunton, whose name is ideatified with Irish journalism as 
the founder and proprietor of the Register newspaper, which for many 
years was the recognized organ of the late Mr. O'Connell, and the record, 
as it were, of the proceedings of the once celebrated Catholic Association. 
- Times Correspondent, 

The death of the Very Reverend Holt Waring, Rector of Shankcll, 
places the Deanery of Dromore at the disposal of Government 

The corn-lifters are at their old trade in North Tipperary. On Sun- 
day last about one hundred and eighty reapers, and as many more bind- 
ers and helpers, proceeded en masse to some lands near Nenagh, and 
down fourteen acres of wheat, which they carried off in triumph, having 
at their disposal a large number of horses and cars. This outrage took 
place on the estates of Count ‘Dalton; and the marauding tenant recently 
took the benefit of the Insolvent Act, owing his landlord about 5007. rent 
He was, nevertheless, discharged on the promise of fulfilling certain con- 
ditions; which, it seems, altogether escaped his memory, and he conti- 
nues to hold the lands clear of all rent and liabilities. —Dudblin Correspond- 
ent of the Times. 








SCOTLAND. 

In the evening of Friday, a few hours after her arrival at Holyrood 
House, Queen Victoria hastened to the apartments occupied by Queen 
Mary Stuart. Her visit was stric tly private ; and the 7imes correspondent 
reports that an incognito was preserved so strictly, that “ the housekeeper 
who shows the rooms did not know the illustrious personage to whom sh« 
pointed out the curious relics placed under her car 

“The apartments now occupied by the Royal party,”’ says the same wri- 
ter, “are in the more modern part of the Palace, ert ected on the site of that 
which John Knox’s fiery zeal burned down, and which was restored by 
Charles the Second. Here Charles the Tenth of France resided from 1830 t 

833. The levees of George the Fourth were held in the hall of state o 
Eastern side of the Palace. His Grace the Duke of Hamilton is here« 
Keeper of Holyrood, but for a long period of time little has been done t 
this royal residence in good and tenantable repair. Everybody in Scotl 
had ceased to regard it as anything but a venerable and interesting 
worthy a certain amount of care for the sake of old times, and in m 
of the days when the Court lived at the foot of the Canongate No o1 
a to see the Sovereign residing in that quadrangular and turreted old 

uilding again. Hence, its occupation by her Majesty has greatly delighted 
the people of Edinburgh, and of Scotland generally.” 

About te n o'clock on Saturday morning, the Queen and Prince Albert, 
ber their four children, drove to the highest point of the Queen’s Drive, 
and thence on foot climbed to thé steep summit of Arthur’s Seat. A 
brilliant sky and clear atmosphere opened to an unusual distance th 
magnificent panoramic view over the varied scenery of Fife, Berwick- 
=, and the three Lothians—the Ochils and Grampians bounding th: 
nd on the one hand, and the Lammermuir Hills on the other 
Slee: bet ons a upon Salisbury ( rags and Arthur’s Seat at the same 
confined be eference to the Queen’s known desire of privacy, the 
foment wal manifestations of respect to silent obcisances : After th 
which - ceremony in which Prince Albert took a principal part, and 
ana vised Dene to describe, the Royal party drove round Edinburgh, 

At oa We agen s Hospital and other institutions. - 

Scottish Sein a Albert laid the foundation-st me of the propos d 
conveniently ona Gallery, on the Mound. The correspondent of the 7% es 
y epitomizes the circumstances under which this building had 


its ongin— 












was mo A we of the two countries, a grant of a certain sum annually 
in Scotland ant apart for the encouragement of manufactures and fisheries 
boards, one entity ministration of this sum was vested in the hands of two 
e f n ed the Board of Trustees for Manufac tures, &c., the « ther 
of British White Herring Fisheries. The former contains thirty, 
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crowding, to gratify their curiosity or manifest their respect. Balmoral 
was safely reached before seven in the evening. 

Sunday is left blank in the diary of the Royal progress ; but it is noted 
that on Monday and Tuesday the Queen drove out with her children in 
an open carriage ; and Prince Albert went out shooting with the Prince 
of Leinengen and Sir George Grey. 


The trial of Mr. Thomas Henderson, captain of the Orion steamer, and of 
John Williams her second mate, for the ‘* culpable bereavement of the lives”’ 
of the passengers who were lost by the wreck of that steamer off Portpatrick, 
took place at Edinburgh at the end of last week, before the High Court of 
Justiciary. It was proved that during the second mate’s watch the vessel 
approached closer to the shore than is usual by upwards of a mile; anc 
that this unusual course was taken when the weather was hazy, and 
against the warning exclamations of the experienced seamen who had the 
look-out watch : it was further proved that the captain came on deck several 
times during the second mate’s watch, and each time observed both the com- 
pass and the ship’s position off the shore, which could be distinguished 
during nearly the cele course : thus the mate was shown to have conducted 
the ship recklessly, and the captain to have left him uncontrolled in his 
recklessness. The object was to cut off all corners, and run a straight and 
swift course. On the part of the captain it was urged, that the usage in 
the Liverpool and Glasgow service is, that in fine weather he should retire to 
rest during the four hours of the second mate’s watch, that time including 
an unhazardous part of the voyage; this usage was proved by several ex- 
perienced captains and pilots: but all these witnesses negatived the propriety of 
the captain’s retirement in hazy weather; yet the log-book of the Orion 
enters the weather as “hazy and calm.’’ Moreover, the captain was on 
board, and supervised the course; so it was urged that he must share th 
responsibility of it. For the mate it was urged, first, that the course h 
gave was practically correct—but he was contradicted both by Captain Ro- 
binson of the Royal Navy, the hydrographical surve yor of the coast, from 
whose observations the Admiralty charts are prepared, and by commanders 
and pilots in the service ; secondly, that the compasses were wrong generally 
—but it was proved that they varied only one point; and thirdly, that they 
were falsified on this particular voyage by eight tons of iron freight stowed 
near to them—but it was proved that this particular cause could only vary 
them two points. At the end of a trial of two days, the Jury found both 
prisoners guilty: the Court sentenced the captain (Henderson) to be im- 
prisoned for eighteen months, and the mate (Williams) to be transported for 
seven years. 





Farvigu and Colonial. 


France.—President Bonaparte has set out on a progress through the 
departments of the North-west, ona visit to the great port and arsenal of 
Cherbourg. At present, only accounts from Evreux have been received 
Here, in the department of the Eure, the President received an immense 
majority of votes at his election ; it was to be « xpect d therefore that his 
reception would be enthusiastic: so it was, but the enthusiasm was less 
personal than the Bonapartists would have had it. The ten thousand 
National Guards cried exclusive ly, “ Vive le Président!’ and the enor- 
mous crowd of the general populace shouted as exclusively, “ Vive la Ré- 
publique !” 


A great naval review was to take place at Cherbourg on the 6th and 
7th instant; in which seven line-of-battle ships, and a number of steam- 
frigates, would perform war evolutions. Our own Admiralty Lords have 
gone in their yacht the Black Eagle to the Channel Islands, and it is said 
they will go on to Cherbourg and be present at the review 

Attention is directed to the proceedings of the Councils-General of th 
Departments,—bodies resembling the English county Grand Juries in 
status, and to some extent rescmbling them in function. It has become 
a practice of these bodies to submit to the Government legislative sug- 
gestions. Of the cighty-three Councils of France, about twenty have 
held their sittings: nearly all of them advise a revision of the Constitu- 
tion; but the majority of them propose that the revision should be mad 
in the form and at the period prescribed by the Constitution itself 
Among the various detailed suggestions is one that the period of Louis 
Napoleon's Presidency shall be prolonged from the period fixed by the 
Constitution, of four years, to one of ten years. 





Inp1a.—The overland mail has brought news from Bombay to the 25th 
July. The political news consists rather of unpleasant reports and ru- 
mours than of serious facts. 

The passes of Kohat are again shut by the Affreedees ; and it is thought 
that we shall have to make an expensive demonstration before we can 
open them and bring them under our control. The real reason of the 
hostility we encounter is said to be, not dissatisfaction on accor of th 
altered salt-tariff, as we formerly explained, but a military jea : 


having a practicable gun-road through regions hitherto impracticabl 







for such messengers of peace and order 

‘The Sikh prisoners at Allahabad give the British authorities perpetual 
uneasiness: there are reports that further plots have been discovered for 
their liberation en masse, and some of our own Native noncommissioned 
officers are said to be implicated by the discoveries made. Of course, all 
is traced to the energetic influences of that arch intriguer the Rance 
Chunda 

The Bengal Times of the 15th July describes another explosion of a 
ommissariat fleet laden with gunpowder, at Dinapore, on the 10th 
The meagre account closes with these remarks 

** At first we thought the Sikhs had something to do with it; sending a 
tried man as a mullah, who did the deed by means of a slow match. B 
when you are made acquainted with the fact, that while here about 200 
Dinaporian boatmen were engaged, each having an advance of from five to 
eight rupees, coupled with the fact that all the boatmen made their escap 
ere the explosion occurred, suspicion cannot but rest upon them.” 

One of the most interesting points in the Indian news has a melan- 
choly personal interest. Colonel King, who commanded the Fourteenth 
Light Dragoons at Chilleanwallah, committed suicide on the 6th of July, 
stung by the public reproach of misconduct or cowardice It will be ré 
membered that at Chilleanwallah, Colonel King’s corps, from some causi 
never to this day fully cleared up, got into a momentary confusion, and 
retreated through our own artillery with such disorderly rapidity as to 
ride over some of the gunners and cause the loss of two guns, which th 
Sikhs made prize of. The matter was smoothed over by Lord Gough, 
and was at last nearly forgotten, when at a review some months since, 
Sir Charles Napier revived it by an expression which, perhaps uninten- 


‘ 


tionally, seemed a taunt. Praising the men, he said, “The men of the | free. Dr. Lang entered into the details of the scheme at §7e# 


Fourteenth would go anywhere if properly led.’’ It is stated that Co- 


| 


| 


| control the President, with functions it is designed to ass 











lonel King himself certainly did not regard the expression os a 
himself: words of his, in reference to Sir Charles, used soon, — t 
are deemed to show this conclusively. But by other persons r vars 
tunate interpretation was put upon the words; and on this bee ct. 
matter of public remark and reaching Colonel King’s ears, a deep and sent 
melancholy laid hold of him. In a squabble at the theatre, some of 
tillerymen of the battery who were overridden by the Fourteenth Ws 
leanwallah taunted the troopers with cowardice ; a serious riot =a 
a private named M‘Lean was taken before Colonel King ere 
punishment by the Colonel, the soldier in his irritation told Colonel bs 
he was a coward, and referred to the very matter which had brought hi = 
trouble. He was tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be wines 
Before the sentence was executed, he was allowed to get drank ne 
to render him more callous to the pain: after being whipped, be 
loose, staggered up to Colonel King, and publicly repeated his Pr 
lious accusations; adding a fatal paraphrase of Sir Charles Napier’s — 
“if the men of the Fourteenth had been properly led,” &¢, Wie 
was immediately tried for this gross offence, and sentenced to VED Vemy 
transportation. Sir Charles Napier, however, revised the Proceedings 4 
the Court; calling attention to some facts demanding serious notices 
‘1, The prisoner was allowed to get drunk in the guard-room of her Ms. 


jesty’s Fourteenth Light Dragoons, when under sentence of a court-y arta! 
2. The prisoner was brought drunk to the parade. 3 Assistant-Surpeg, 


Fasson, whose business it was closely to have examined the state of 4 
prisoner whe was about to suffer corporal punishment, did not examing rh 
and did not perceive that he was intoxicated, till drink and the pain of pay 
ishment had made him so furious, that the Assistant-Surgeon’s own Won 
are, ‘I thought he must be either mad or drunk.’ 4. The Adjutant, lin 
tenant Apthorp, equally unobserving with the Assistant-Surgeon, did not fy 
out that the prisoner was drunk till after he had received punishment, § 
The consequence was, that the soldier was flogged when in a state of intog. 
cation ; and all this took place in presence of Lieutenant-Colonel Ki 
commanding-ofiicer of the regiment. 6. When freed from the triang 
prisoner, infuriated by having drunk nearly two bottles of arrack and spy 
beer in the guard-room, as proved before the Court, became outrageous qj 
abusive, as might have been foreseen. 7. Lask the Court, therefore, to og. 
sider and to mitigate its sentence ; for, however disgraceful and insubordingy 
the conduct of the culprit may have been, it was certainly as much produysj 
by neglect of duty in others as by the drunkard himself. The sentence g. 
pears to me to be severe beyond all proportion to the crime, in the peculiy 
circumstances above stated.”’ 

The Court-martial carefully considered these remarks, and begged 
respectfully to adhere to the sentence. Whereupon, Sir Charles Napie 
wrot . 

** Head-quarters, July 1, 1850 

‘*T am sorry that the Court felt itself called upon to adhere to a senteng 
which I have no power to commute, and cannot, in the extraordinary gy. 
cumstances of the case execute. I have, therefore, no alternative butt 
pardon the prisoner; not excused by his drunkenness, but by facts stated ix 
my remarks to the Court on its proceedings being revised. I assure th 
Court, that great severity, without a due consideration being given to cit 
cumstances, is not justice, nor conducive to discipline. 

“The prisoner is to return to his troop. 

*“*C, J. Naprer, General, Commander-in-chief, East Indies” 

Colonel King went home, arranged his affairs, and on the morningd 
the 6th July committed suicide, by firing a pistol overloaded with powda 
into his mouth: the upper part of his head was carried off, and scattered 
about his room. Letters were found addressed by him to the officend 
the Fourteenth, to the Commander-in-chief, and to his family. 


Austratia.—By the overland mail we learn that Melbourne papen 
to the 16th May had been received in India. They gave intelligens 
that the Reverend Dr. Lang, on his arrival out from this country, hal 
originated a movement for the “independence ”’ of the Australian Colonies 
which was exciting much attention. He had delivered a lecture on th 
subject at Melbourne, breathing respect for the Queen and good-will to 
wards England, but strongly and openly urging separation and inde 
pendence; which he believes “Great Britain will concede “ on a prope 
representation of the case.” Dr. Lang recommended the formation of a 
* Australian League,” to consist of all colonists who pay an entrance-le 
of five shillings with a yearly subscription of not less than ten shillings 
The executive powers of this body, he proposes, shall be intrusted® 
a President, Vice-President, one or more Secretaries, and a Councld 
fifteen ; who will pursue the objects set forth in the four followingresole 
tions— - 

“1. To unite in one grand political league for mutual protection and ée- 
fence, and for general advancement, the five Australian Colonies of New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, South Australia, Port Phillip, and Uoom» 
land er the Moreton Bay country; that the inhabitants of these colome 
may henceforth feel and know that they are no longer isolated and de taebed 
communities—to be governed and oppressed separately and independently My) 
ukases from Downing Street, with none to interfere for them from without 
but one people, having common interests and common objects, the nuciet 
and elements of one great Australian nation. 

‘2. To prevent the degradation of any one of these colonies to a mer 
receptacle for the convicted felons of Great Britain and Ireland ; and @™ 
medy, as far as may be practicable, the enormous evils that have already ® 
sulted from the prevalence and abuse of the transportation system in certal 
of these colonies. ; 

3. To encourage and promote, by every legitimate means, the influx 
in industrious, virtuous, and thoroughly British population into these 0% 
nies ; that their vast and inexhaustibie resources may be duly and fully & 
veloped; and that they may be fitted as speedily as possible for taking & 
high and influential place which they are evidently destined to he id uh 
civilized world, as the great leading power of the Southern hemisphere. 

“4. To achieve, by moral means exclusively, and with the full prove 
tion and concurrence of Great Britain, the entire freedom and imdept ndenet 


. . é ; ‘ tes 
of these colonies, and their erection into sovereign and independent stat 
like the Swiss Cantom 











to be incorporated into one great political federation, sof Tb 
of Europe, or the United States of America, under the style and title © 
United Provinees of Australia.’ ”’ ; d 1 
Assuming that England will agree to the erection of the propose 4s 
public, Dr. Lang’s scheme descends to the minor arrangt all 


government; which he would commit to the hands of a Preside 


-e - st abc 
a salary of 3000/. per annum. A General Legislature would —_ ; 
jmilate to tho 


itern il legislatiel. 
Lang recom 
ft perfect! 
t lenge 


of the American chief magistrate. On all matters of i 
education, religion, police, public works, and so forth, Dr 
mends that the respective states of the federation should be le 


and every word was applauded to the echo. 
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: ‘his lecture ang appears to have been cast 
- ery of his lecture, Dr. Lang appears 

Atter the —, for some matter of debt; to the great displeasure 
~~ Prelbourne public, who were raising a subscription to procure his 
of the ste 


release. 
Uyrrep STATES 
: is almost confinec 


_The news from America, brought down to the 24th 
1toasingle point. Mr. Webster had succeeded 


of August, . the differences between his Government and that of Portu- 
a par a made by the United States. Four of the claims have 


> cl ; 
g - a by Portugal ; and the fifth, the only important one—that 
“ vr yO the destruction of the General Armstrong by the Bri- 
oat Pagal _has been referred by the two powers to the “ arbitration ”’ 
at Fas 


dt orregitive Slave Bill, another fragment of Mr. Clay’s wrecked 
ne ‘] . " . 

e Bill, has passed the Senate, and is likely to pass the other 
Compromuse Bill, 


House. 


The journeymen tailors of New York, dissatisfied with their wages, 

- ombined for a general strike ; but the masters holding out resolutely, 
ss an tailors, a body of some four thousand men, had endeavoured 
the ney the physic al foree arguments with which they have latterly 
— familiar in their own country. Having been resisted in their 
year - ree the workmen of a particular master, they attempted to 
ull di ywn the master’s house: a small body of police marched to the 
P t were attacked, and had to wage battle for some hours before they 
routed the horde of their assailants, two of whom were killed and some 
twenty wounded in the fray. At subsequent meetings, the professional 
complaints assumed a tone of political exacerbation ; the master work- 
men were branded as aristocrats, and ranked with the bloody Austrian 
Haynaus, Ne apolitan Ferdinands, and Prussian Frederit ks of tyranni: al 
Europe. Itisa remarkable feature of the movement in New York, that 
the Irish tailors, who amount to three thousand, are toa man “ moral 
force” men, repudiating the hot course s of the Germans 
The Tribune states that Professor Webster has made “ another and full 
in which he admits the “premeditated” murder of Dr 


coniessl0n, 


Parkman. 


Pisrellanucons. 

Tuesday’s Gazette contained the lists of the separate Commissions ap- 
pointed by her Majesty to inquire into the state, discipline, studies, and 
revenues, of the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

For the Oxford Commission—The Right Reverend the Lord B yp of Norwich ; 
the Very Reverend Archibald Campbell Tait, D.C.L., Dean of Carlisle ; the Reverend 
Francis Jeune, D.C.L., Master of Pembroke College, in the University of Oxford; 
the Reverend Henry George Liddell, M.A., Head Master of St. Peter’s College 
Westminster; John Lucius Dampier, Esq., M.A., Vice-Warden of the Stannaries of 
Cornwall; the Reverend Baden Powell, M.A., Savillian Professor of Geometry in the 
University of Oxford ; and the Reverend George Henry Sachaverell Johnson, M.A., of 
Quee n’s College, in the University of Oxfo 

Por the Cambridge Commission —The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Chester ; 
the Very Reverend George Peacock, D.D., Dean of Ely ; Sir John Frederick William 
Herschell, Bart.; Sir John Romilly, Knight, her Majesty's Attorney-General ; and 
the Reverend Adam Sedgwick, M.A., Woodwardian Professor of Geology in the 
University of Cambridge. 

‘he Gazette also notified her Maj sty’s appointment of Field- 
Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington to the offices of Chief Ranger and 
Keeper of Hyde Park and St. James’s Park, in the room of the late Duke 


of Cambridge. 


Major-General William Napier has written to the Times on the report- 
ed causes of Sir Charles Napier’s return to England, from the chief com- 
mand in India. He avers 

“That it is true Sir Charles Napier has tendered his resignation on ac- 
count of a difference between him and Lord Dalhousie; but it is not true 
that this difference arose about barrack-building —or from any desire to make 
war—or because he disbanded the Sixty-sixth Regiment—or that his lan- 
guage was intemperate and unbecoming—or that he resigned peevishly 

“The real cause of that step was a difference between him and the Gover- 
nor-General on a vital point of public interest, accompanied by cireum- 
stances which rendered it imperative upon Sir Charles Napier to resign the 
high office conferred on him by his Sovereign; and he is prepared to justify 
his conduct to that gracious Sovereign and to the public, proudly confident 
that he has served both well, and would have served them better if he had 
been permitted to combine such service with that self-respect which no man 
can relinguish without dishonour.”’ 

We understand that Sir Charles Napier has recommended that the va- 
cancy oceasioned by the death of Lieutenant-Colonel King, late of the 
Fourteenth Dragoons, shall be filled up by the promotion of the senior 
officer of the regiment. Licutenant-General Sir William Gomm, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Forces at Bombay, proceeds to his destination by 
the next overland mail: and. it is r ported, will, on arriving in India, 
sueceed pro tempore, if not determinat ly, Major-General Sir Charles 
Napier as Commander-in-chief of th« Queen’s and C mpany’s armies in 
the East Indies. Globe. ‘ 

F It is rumoured in naval circles, that Lord Francis Russell, brother of 
the Premier, is about to resign the command of her M ijesty’s ship Tweed 
The reason assigned for this step is a reproof administered to his Lord- 
ship by the Admiralty for not taking proper precautions to secure the 
health of his crew during the prevalence of the fearful epidemic that has 
ravaged nearly the whole of the South-east coast of America. —Standard 









We regret to learn that continued illness has led to the d parture from 

ths country of his Excellency Count Kielmansegge, the Hanoverian 
unuster ; who left the Hanoverian Legation a few days since, accom- 
— by Counts Charles and Gi ge Kielmansegge, his brothers. It af- 
ee pain to state that there is but remote likelihood of his 
Y again visiting this country. His Excellency has been the 


plomatic representative at the Cour: of St. James's ever since Baron 
9 hausen left this country, in 1839 ines. 
e learn by advices from Hayti that the dispute between that republi 


and Dominica is ; . : 
Dominica is in a fair way of adjustment. A note by Lord Palmer- 


poeta ~ mediation proposed for the termination of the war, All 

had - : a es were considered at an end, particularly as the re 

ominican — protest ation on their part against any invasion ol th 
itory by the Haytians.—Standard. 

Archer Wann Government has presented a gold medal to Mr. Edwin 

Years old, oT ge er in the British mercantile navy, only eighteen 

admirable and devoted services in behalf of a distressed 


Sardinian brigantine. On the 26th February last, while sailing to Port 
Royal, Jamaica, on board the Lady Catherine Barham, he fell in with the 
Sardinian brigantine Providenza, bound from the Brazils to Genoa, with 
yellow fever raging on board. The captain and mate and several of the 
crew were dead; but Mr. Wood took command, navigated the vessel to 
Gibraltar, more than a thousand miles, and thence took her safely inte 
the port of Genoa. Lord Palmerston was made the medium through 
which this noble action was acknowledged. The medal, and the flatter- 
ing letter of the Sardinian Minister, were forwarded by him, with a letter 
expressing his own warm admiration. 


Colonel Waters, R.E., has inspected the powder-magazines at Liscard, 
on the Cheshire side of the port of Liverpool, which frequently contain no 
less than 15,000 barrels of gunpowder : the proximity of these to the town 
has caused much uneasiness, and Colonel Waters has been deputed by the 
Government to report upon the propriety of removing the magazines to 
Hilbre Island. 

Hitherto letters for the United States from this country, unless they 
were addressed vid the United States packets, have been forwarded ex- 
clusively by the British line packets from Liverpool to Halifax and 
New York. ‘The steam-ships of the American lines now keep good time, 
and the Postmaster-General has decided on sending all letters by the first 
mail-pac ket that leaves England after they are posted, whethe the 
packet be British or American, and whether it start from Liverpool or 
Southampton. From one port or other the steam-mails will now follow 
each other at intervals never longer than a week, and frequently not 
longer than three days 

The Lords of the Treasury havi 
ming to convey the mails to the Cape 
num in screw-propelled vessels; that gentleman's tender 


yy 20,0007, per annum than a tender fr 


offer of Mr. James La- 
of Good Hope for 30,0007. per an- 
having been 
mm a Glasgow firm 


accepted the 


lower 


rtisement of the Society for the Reform of Colonial 


Apropos to an adv« 


Government, which appeared in the newspapers last week, Mr. Adderley 
has employed a portion of his disengaged activity in a letter to the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, reviewing the achievements of his Society during the past 


»w much it merits support 
In displaying the usefulness of the So- 


session, to show how useful it has been, and h 
with a view to its fut 
ciety, it 
blenesses of Government ; 
for its half-bantering pl 
towards the close 
“‘ The fairest test to which the Colonial Reformers, on the would 
submit their first pretensions, w comparison of the position of Colo- 
nial interests in l’arliament shortly before, and as shortly after their an- 
, of their activity, they could refer to any previous 
i For a test of their progress and success, 
between the Premier’s opening speech 
‘with a view to prov capacity of the Colonies for self-government, 
and her Majesty's prorogation credit for having ‘ extended 
freedom to n apah f¢ sing it with benefit to themselves.’ The 
concluding efforts of Lord Grey to set himself right with advancing opinions, 
to the utter discomfiture of his faithful Sancho, were only less ludicrous than 
his intermittent declaration, that he saw no material change in his position, 
In the month of May, Mr. Hawes was indefatigable in defence of General 
Assemblies; in July, Lord Grey had abruptly dismissed the idea. In May, 
Ministers were dividing their forces against the inadmissible proposal to ex- 
tend in the constitution to the wealthier classes; in July, Lord Grey 
saw no important alteration in their wholesale enfranchisement. In May, 
the bill was sailing under smuggler’s colours, on one side presenting a con- 
stitution, on the other the display of constitutional powers In July, both 
characters were obliterated, and it appeared wholly neutral, offering neither 
the semblance of a constitution nor scarce a phantom of constitutional powe- 
ers. In May, Mr. Hawes had never heard of any dissatisfaction with the 
Colonial Church arrangements ; in July, Lord Grey promised early attention 
to Mr. Gladstone’s most important suggestions on that subject. Lord —- 
wound up the discussion by asserting that no bill had ever undergone sue 
an ordeal, yet he congratulated himself on its having escaped unseathed : 
by which remark he at least showed some appreciation of the discussion, if 
none of the things discussed; t h the merit of the discussion belonged te 
his reforming opponents, and the things diseussed wholly to himself.” .... 


utility 
ws that he must expose the pettinesses and fee- 

and he does so in a style none the less cutting 
rhe pith of the letter, however, lies 


necessarily | 
isantry 


whole, 


ild be a 


nouncement. For a gauge 
Colonial debates in former sess 
one might institute a compa 








speech, taking 














L Voce 






** But all these reflections, and the review of the Colonial session, though 
encouraging, are by no means remissive of the Reform Society’s labours, 
Every Englishman should come forward to support that association, now, at 
the very crisis of its labours. It has proved its necessity and its usefulness ; 


it has supplied the Colonies with that channel of public opinion to which 
British subject is entitled, and with which they will have te blame 

ittain their rights Now that dranch Coe 

Associations ¢ ly forw require @ 
of support at home. ‘The fire is indeed kindled, and it is now 
empire that tlis sole vent should be made of 


every 
themselves alone uf they cannot 


lonia fhas Socwty, it will 


neg te pre 
broader basis 
essential to the salety of the 
adequate capacity 

“ certainly been lost in the unworthy treatment 
mstitutional enfranchisement: so much the 


w the Colonies that we think so, and that they need not 





It is clear that I Grey rests satisfied with what has been done no 
more is to be expected from him. Another memorial, from tive hundred 
colonists of New South Wales, fifty of them magistrates, has just wrived, 
adopting and embodying the entire doctrine of the Colonial Reform Society ; 





a doctrine to which | Grey will certainly have to yield before the close o 


next session. Meanwhile, the great question forces itself ever onwards, and 
continually on alr t daily attention, in a hundred accumulating details, 
Many of the cases must be disposed of during the recess of Parliament, 





I'he Reform Association, which im its general advocacy, in its p itions, 
and in its control of legislation, has so far fulfilled the promise of its first 
suredly not flag in constant attention to those matters 


rial mon pol sts of Home 





announcement, W1li a 


during the recess; nor will they release the Minist« 
Reform from their importunity for similar measures in the Colonies, until 
they hand over to real representatives of the Colonies, in local legislature 


fulfil for them, in @ 


isands of leagues of ocean 


wssembled, the task which they can only imperfectly 


Parliament separated from them by th 

Early in the week, there appeared in the 7imes a paragraph announcing 
that Viscount Feilding had gor In a let- 
ter to the 7 s, | 1 Feildir but « rrects col- 
lateral points of assertion. He writes 

“Tt is stated that my ‘immediate motive’ in seceding from the Anglican 
communion was the course of conduct pursued by his Grace the Archbishop 
of York and some her Church dignitaries in reference to the Gorham case, 


1c over to the Church of Rome 


r confirms the main fact, 
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In reply to this I am bound to say, that had this been my immediate motive, The late Parliamentary census of the German States Saint the fol follows, 
I should certainly have waited for some time yet, with the hope of its being | result—Prussia cont tins 16,112,948 inhabits ve Bavi aria, 4,504,874 - So. ing 
nossible still to persuade the ecclesiastical authorities to do what might be | 1,836,483; Hanover, 1,758,856 ; Wurtemburg, 1,743,827 ; Baden, 1 9.9 





in their power to reésts ablish the orthodox doctrine on infant baptism. This, | Elect toral He ssen, 723,073; Gr: and Dutchy of Hessen, 852,679 - Sax, 
however, is not the case. The late painful conflicts in the (so-called) | mar, 257,373 ; Saxony- Coburg-Gotha, 147,195; Saxony Meining ren, 14 
Church of England have only been instrumental in my conversion to the | Saxony-Altenburg, 29, 289 ; Brunswick, 368,943 ; Nassau, 418,627 - 
Catholic Church in so far as they proved to me the entire absence of a | lenburgh-S hwerin, 528,185; Oldenburg, 278,909; Anhault-D; ssau, 
living definite authority in matters of faith, without which creeds | Anhalt-Cothen, 43,120; Anhalt-Bernburg, 48,844 ; Schwarzbure-Re 
and formularies, being liable to different interpretations, are mere dead | 687,711; Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 58,682; Ri wr Fs ‘ . 
letters. Such a living definite authority, conclusive and infallible, as | Minor, 77,016; Lippe, 108,236; Schaumburg-Lippe, 28,837; W aldek. 
guided by the promised teaching of the Holy Ghost, I find alone claimed | making a total of 31,670,237 inhabitants of Germany, exclusive of thy Ge. 
and alone exercised in the Church of Rom« For this reason, and from | man provinces of Austria, Holland, and Denmark, of the Fre Hans: 


y Wei. 


~ 








> 
Vea. 
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the firm and overpowering conviction that the Church of England at | and the tie principalities of Hessen-Homburg and Lichtenstein,—/ = 
the Reformation had forfeited her catholicity in separating herself from | Gazette ym 
the centre of unity, I felt myself bound to leave her, being convinced that The total amount of passenger-tax paid by the several railway companies 
she is now only reaping the natural fruits of what she had then sown. My | England and Scotland for the year 1849 was, according to a ‘rec 1€8 
doubts on this point were not the growth of a day or a week; they had 937 9097. 13s. 10d.; the amount for England being 218,899/, 18s. ] . 
long harassed me, and the principal essays to prove the contrary appeared to | that for Scotland, 19,009/. 14s. The London and North-we stern} rid 50,84. 
me eminently unsatisfactory and inconclusive. At the time of the great | the Great Western, 24,631/. ; the Midland, 19,4387. ; the London and Briohin,’ 
meeting in July, my mind was far from easy on the subject, and I did not | 17,0367. ; and the Eastern Counties, South-eastern, and South-wester 
intend to have taken any part in the proceedings of that day, beyond re- | wards of 16,000/. each. The total of income-tax for the year, ’ 
cording my votes and signing the addresses. When, however, it was ascer- | and Scotland, was 184,921/. . 

tained that one building was insufficient to contain the whole of the meet- —————— 

ing, such numerous entreaties were poured upon me to preside in another A consistory will be held at Rome in the first fortnight of Sey ptember, { 
hall, and thus keep together those who would otherwise have been compelled | the appointment of the batch of Cardinals The Romans regard with mma 
to go away unsatisfied, that my requests to be excused from taking any pro- | jealousy the great number of foreigners to be admitted into the Sacred ( 
minent part were overruled, and I was compe lied to submit.’ 1 he ge on this occasion. As alr ady stated, there are to be th ree rene} 





In announcing the fact of Lord Feilding’s secession, the Zimes had | nals—the Archbishops of Rheims, Besancon, ~ Toulo ! on 
quoted a passage from his specch at the Gorham mecting in St. Martin’s | Cardinals—the Archbishops of Cologne, Innspriick, and the Primate of Hyp. 
Hall, which stigmatized sece:sion at this juncture as desertion | gary; two Spanish Cardinals—the Archbishops of Seville and Toledo; oy 
of the Church at her greatest need. Lord Feilding has not the slightest | } nglish Cardinal— Dr. Wiseman; one Neapolitan Cardinal—M. ( 
recollection of using such expressions; and he reaffirms what he declared | and three Roman Cardinals—Monsignori Fornari, Apostolic Nuncio 





5 on 6 ; : ” Roberto Roberti, Vice-President of Rome and the Cormaca, and Pecei, 4 
at the time, that the r port of the Times “is an entire forgery. | Bishop of Gubbio, who distinguished himself by his resistance to the revaly. 
Lord Lyttelton has written a letter to the Guardian, with the doubk | tion. A new creation of Cardinals will take place in December.—Jtaligg 


object of justifying his non-attendance at the meeting above alluded to, | Corre spondent of the Daily News. 
and of stating, in reference to “‘our present condition,” how far he and Two or three English officers who have passed Berlin on their way hoy 
those who think with him “ agree with the promoters of the meeting, and | from St. Petersburg, and who assisted at the late manceuvres of the Rye 
what is the general course which we ourselves wish to see pursued on the | corps encamped near that city, not only speak in terms of admiration 

vo of the members of the Church generally, as distinct from those who | drill, efficiency, appearance, and equipment of the Russian trooy 


ave peculiar responsibilities of office or position within it.” Upon the first | of the artillery and cavalry, but of the unbounded attention and 
| that were paid to them at the camp, by order of the Emperor. Horses, 
riages, quarters, and dinners, were provided for them ; and they had mere 











v 


point he says 

‘My chief motive was founded upon a fact which, I think, has hardly [ y 
been suftic iently dwelt upon, though it has been adverted to by Dr. Pusey, | toe xpress a wish to have that wish gratified—all persons, from high to lov 
Mr. Keble, Archdeacon Hare, and others; namely, that there exists the most | VY™g with each other in courtesy and hospitable atte ntion We thin 
grievous amount of misunderstanding about the meaning of certain theologi- | ght to mention this, not onlyfas proof of the Emperor’s desire that every 
cal terms involved in the question in debate, in consequence of which many | attention should be shown to British officers visiting his dominions, 
persons suppose that they differ when in fact they substantially agree. Ido | the hope that whenever or wherever Russian officers visit Engli sh Ds, 
not say that there are no extreme parties who could not be brou; ght to agree, | that an effort will be made to repay the debt of courtesy and soldierly br 
nor do I inquire how far such misunderstanding may extend; but I could | therhood.— Russian Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 
not, in our present circumstances, join in a body of resolutions which did | The Liverpood Albion states that the American sailor Frederick Jeron 
not contain a distinct recognition of this fact, and a consequent profession | who behaved so gallantly at the conflagration of the Ocean Monarch, tw 
that their object was not, as one writer has announced it inevitable, that there | years since, was introduced on Saturday to the Committee of the Shipwreck- 
should be ‘internecine war’ between the two parties in the Church, but, | ed and Humane Society of that port. It was intimated to him thatt 


on the contrary, that the attempt at least should be made to reconcile | medal of the society had been awarded to him, but that th Com 

















them.” would either present him with the medal or its equivalent in money, at his 
On the second point, he refers to the declaration by the clergy of the | option. After some little consideration on his part, he stated that he pre- 
diocese of Worcester— ferred the money to the medal; and twenty-five guineas were paid to him. 
“Tt purported that those who signed it, and who had previously declared The late Captain M‘Neill, who with his lady and two daughters wer 


that they held the doctrine of the regeneration of all infants in baptism to | among the unfortunate sufferers by the wreck of the Orion, lately caused 4 
be fundamental, did not impute untrue opinions (meaning, of course, on | handsome mausoleum to be erected upon a prominent rock in the island of 


that subject) to those who were satisfied with the judgment, nor desire their | Gigha, of which he was the proprietor. He wished it to be of suffi 





expulsion from the Church. It did not refer to Mr. Gorham’s book, but to | to entomb six; but it was reported by the contractor that, owing t 
the judgment, which, as is admitted, at least on our side, entirely fails to | cessarily limited site, it could contain no more than four ; and his s 
represent the true meaning of that book. And my simple meaning was, | was accordingly adopted. The structure had been newly completed when 
that until it were sure that those who seemed to be opposed to me under- | the melancholy catastrophe referred to occurred; and in that receptacle of 
stood the leading terms employed in the judgment in the same sense as1| the dead are deposited the remains of the gallant Captain and the thre 
did, I did not desire to pronounce that my views were, on material | members of his hapless family who perished with him.—Scottish Guardian. 
or vital points, irreconcilable with theirs. ....I am not addressing} MM. Foy, the Parisian “marriage negotiator,” has just recovered 10,00 
those who seem to consider that the Chur h is nothing but a bundle | francs, in the Civil Tribunal of Le Mans, from a person named Designé and 
of documents, which may as well be interpreted by one acute man | his son, for negotiating the marriage of the son with Mademoiselle de Bruc, 
as by another. I am supposing agreement upon this as the con- | niece of the Marquis de Malestroit. 
clusion both of reason and of history thet, however documents and M. Poitevin has communicated to the newspapers the following 
formularies may be sound and eaccenyonneits, the Church, and the Church his balloon ascent [from Paris] on Sunday. “ I soon reached the 
alone, as a living power, ought to have in her own hands the function of 
watching over the construction and practical application of them. 
present I shall do no more than s ay this, and invite the expression o f the 











1 ¢ 


rapidly passed above them ; but I did not rise so high by far as on the last ocea- 
sion; and yet my horse bled from the mouth and nostrils. ‘This emission d 
| blood shows what was previously proved to me by a number of experime! 








sand se V agr 3s ¢ ~ Ss10 ) | 
opinion of those who agree in this general principle—an expression to be namely, that the beds of the atmosphere do not progressively decreas 
confined in the first instance to this alone, upon which action m: ry be found d | er won ] 1 . r 0 4000 
afterwards. I have not even used the term ‘Synod’ or ‘ Convocation,’ | other words, that the barometric column, after having fallen to 4000 metres 
map : > “*> | may rise to 6000 metres and evenmore. In passing through the clouds} 


cause, in so doing, we immediately come upon points of a ‘tail, which I should 
8 furtl liscuss s probab eo on 0 00 | ‘ 
ole the b sor discussed. it is probably the opinion of no one that | tric state of the atmosphere was in equilibrium. I arrived at a qu 
either of these bodies—understanding by them, as relates to their main prin- ; te ) 
six between the commune of Nozay and that of Marcoussis, and W 
ciple, entire sly clerical bodies—should eventually furnish the precise model of kindly received by M. Erizon, of Bellebat. in tl latter commune.”— 
the Church Legislature which we wish to establish. But, especially with y —— ; ee iis 
regard to Convocation, it is a question to be argued, whether it, as alre “| 
existing, should be called into practical operation, with the intention that 
should then be reformed as may seem fit, or whether the attempt should "s 
made at once to constitute, with leg: ally authorized functions, such a body as 
we should wish to see permanently established.’ : 


was not, as on the last occasion, covere d with congt ak d vapours, UW 


elet- 
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nani’s Messenger. 
| The Duke of Buccleuch is erecting at t Gre anton a patent slip, for the re- 
pair of vessels, on the largest scale yet attempted, it being intended t 
available for vessels even of 1200 tons.—Edin burgh Advertiser. 
5 eras , Some months ago, operations were in progress at the Blackhill Locks, 
Pha _ _ le lyre “y — rs am, —_ of Kibworth, Beau- | the Forth and Clyde ¢ Canal, to do away with the waste of time attenda 
amp, Leicestershire, and formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, | so tedious and complicated an operation, by the substitution of an meclile, 
has resigned his living, value 1: 5007. per annum; and was received into | on which the boats might be drawn up to the proper level by means 
the Roman Catholic Church, on Thursday last, by the Very Reverend | stationary steam-engine. The works having now been brought to 
Dr. Newman, at the Oratory, in Alcester Street.— tris’s Birmingham | tion, the new process was put to the test on Saturday last. The 1 
Gazette. ; most satisfactory ; three boats having been drawn w in less than five m- 
| nutes, whilst to have made them pass through the locks would have take 


According to a document recently issued, the greatest number of acts of | ful lly half an hour. —Liverpool Chronicle. st} 
Parliament passed in any one year since 1800 has been 562—the number Excursion-trains on railways have recently been much in vogue Wit! 
passed in 1846. Of these, 402 were local and personal, and 43 private, the | companies; and if they pay like the one mentioned below they wr 
public acts amounting only to 117. The greatest number of public acts was | Yery protitable branch of the traffic. ‘ The ex: ursion-train from . — 
passed in 1812. In 1841 only 13 acts were passed, two of which were pri- | Monday, brought up to Paddington 3200 persons. The train yielded ® 

vate, being the lowest number in the period referred to. In three instances 650/. ; and the expenses were, perhaps, 30/.’ " 
only is the yearly number under 100; in five instances it is above 100 and | A monthly communication has been established by the Post-office betwee 
below 200; in 29 it is above 200; in 14 it is above 300; in two it is above | New York and Ore gon by way of the Isthmus and California. 
400; and in one above 500. The average legislative fecundity for the last | mail came through by the last steamer, and was delivered in thi 
ten years is at the rate of 297°5 acts per annum, of which 112-9 are of public | days. 























interest. The average for the first ten years of the present century was The cost of transmitting despatches between New York and Boston Y 

283°3 acts of all kinds, and 132-2 public acts. magnetic telegraph is now reduced to two cents [one penny] for e ach word. 
There has been during the last twenty years a gradual progression in the | The distance exceeds two hundred miles. 

amount of annual balances i in the hands of the} National Debt yo There is a brisk trade now going on between Jamaica and Chagres in fru 

on account of friendly societies—from 135,909/. in 1828, to 1,850,733/. i sugar, vegetables, chiefly the potato, and English mere shandise. There 

1849, few articles which do not bring high prices; the payment being made 
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: dis bundant on the Isthmus, or in gold dust. The 
oh cer coin i ulattoes from Jamaica is also considerable. On 

immigrate of the river, nearly all the boats and hotels belong to dark 

the Sp4 - » Jamaicn or from the Dutch island of Curacoa. 
» esausting discovery has been made in Russia, between Dorpat and 

A mos * : 


tibl - ; . J 
Norva, of 8 — with white spots, and is the subject of much specula- 
’ 


i be to be of a much earlier geological period than any known 
vol Geld. —Mining Journal. eal j : 
3 in London from Wellington in New Zealand mention a 


tters received 
= with circumstanc 
murder, at Port Nicholson. 


es singularly shocking to the imagination, recently 
John Ellis, son of a respectable tradesman in 


discovel f London, and lately an apprentice of Messrs. Somes the great 
the Bast ¢ had charge of their ship the General Palmer. Four men—Good 
shipomn ee a deserter from the Sixty-fifth Regiment, M‘Coc!en, Jones, 


alias Henderson, & @ 
and Thompson— visite 
money; in April last h 
his mutilated corpse pa 
and the body was steps 
have all been arrested ; 
crime 

{JI the summer circuits, we believe, without exception, have exhibited a 
aartling decrease of civil business ; and we hear the gentlemen of the bar, of 

1] ranks, have reason to complain, not only of the past dearth of business, 
-"s an the disheartening prospects of the future. It is to be observed that 
pr 4 arth of business, which was largely occasioned by the original Local 
ths t * het will be aggravated when the new one, with its greatly extended 
corisdiction, has come into operation. As one instance of the extraordinary 
ve trast between the present and former state of circuit business, we may 
= the case of Liverpool. When Mr. Justice Cresswell presided in the 
Civil Court two years ago, he had to dispose of 188 causes; this summer his 
jabours were restricted to getting through 66. Under these circumstances, 
the apprehensions of the members of the bar seem undoubtedly too well 
founded.—Legal Observer. 

Jean Stauff, who had been condemned to perpetual imprisonment for 
having assassinated the Countess of Goerlitz, at Darmstadt, has just confessed 
his crime in the prison of Marienschlop. He declared that he had entered 
the room of the Seosten to announce to her that he was going out; and 
finding no one in the room, he was tempted by the articles of value he saw 
there to commita robbery. The Countess came in; a struggle took place, and 
he seized her by the throat and strangled her. He afterwards placed the 
body in achair, and putting round it a quantity of combustible articles, set 


d him in his ship, and learned that he had saved 
e was missed; Mr. Bethune, the ship’s agent, found 
cked in a salt-beef cask—the head had been cut off, 
d in brine! The four men above named fled, *but 

and circumstantial evidence fixes them with the 


fre to them. 

A seizure has recently been made in London of tobacco which had been 
adulterated to an unusual extent ; in some cases the sophistication amounted 
to seventy per cent of the compound. 

A Coroner's Jury who sat at Dodsworth, near Barnsley, on the body of a 
still-born child, returned a verdict of ‘‘ No use,"’—intending to censure the 
investigation as unnecessary. 


W. B. Walton, a poor miner living near Aldstone, was last week left by 
will heir and executor to the property and estate of William Bell, Esq., High 
Shield, near Hexham, estimated to be worth about 100,000/. The fortunate 
heir of this magnificent property is a decent respectable man, with a large 
family - Mining Journal. 

A gentleman who has just arrived at Southampton in the Avon steamer 
has brought three bears from California, cubs of a bear that was killed while 
stealing part of the carcass of a bullock. The cubs were very small when 
taken, but have grown much during the voyage. The owner of the bears 
also brings with him certain skins containing gold dust worth 25,000 dollars. 

A couple of paupers in Penrith Union Workhouse have performed a foot 
journey to Gretna Green, and got married there. The man was a widower, 
with three children; the woman, a widow, with four. It seems that they 
had been sweethearts many years ago, before they wedded other partners. 
They gave notice to quit the workhouse ; walked to Gretna; by their tears 
and entreaties induced the officiating priest to marry them for a miserable 
fee; walked back to Penrith ; and then reéntered the workhouse to spend the 
honeymoon in a state of separation. 

On Friday last, the whole of the pauper children, about fifty in number, 
and several adult paupers of the Colchester Union-house, received an invite 
from the Reverend Dr. Seaman, Rector of Greenstead, to pass a pleasurable 
afternoon at the rectory; where they were regaled with tea and plum- 
cake; after which they indulged in various rustic gambols on the lawn, in 
which they were assisted by the worthy Doctor and his amiable lady, who 
did their utmost to promote the innocent amusements, and appeared de- 
lighted in having the means to render so many little smiling faces happy.— 
Ipsu ich Express. 


While three horses were drawing a waggon across the Eastern Counties 
Railway, near Colchester, at an occupation-road attached to Mr. Garrad’s 
farm, an up-train suddenly came upon it. The carter was riding one of the 
horses ; he leaped off, but had so narrow an est ape that the engine tore away 
one of the flaps of his coat. The waggon and horses were smashed to pieces 
or mutilated; but the passengers in the train escaped with a fright. The 
bp ident is ascribed to a high engine-shed that has recently been erected near 
Mr. Garrad’s road, shutting out the view of an up-train till close at hand. 

While an excursion-train was proceeding from Aberdeen to Forfar, a young 
man opened the door of a carriage, and leaped out. The passengers thought 
he must have been killed; and as soon as possible an engine was despatched 
to search for his body ; but no trace of him could be found. Subsequent in- 
— for him, that he might be punished for a breach of a bye-law, have 

en equally unsuccessful. _ : 

On the South-western line, last Tuesday evening, the engine-driver of the 
seven 0 clock down-train, between Esher and Weybridge, saw ahead of him 
p crowd of moving objects. He shut off the steam, and tried to stop the 

— but was quite unable to prevent its running through the dark mass. 
—__ at the next station, he pursued his journey. On Thursday 
lite ralle it was found that he had shot through a small flock of sheep, and 
many «} pea _ tm | to twenty-five to pieces, the mangled remains of as 
. ate ing foun scattered for a long distance. They had strayed on 

We Line through an opening in the palings of a neighbouring field. 

ona _ train was proceeding from London to Woolwich on Tuesday 
ater Charlie crank axle of the engine broke, and the train left the rails, 
of entirely hy station. The driver, finding the engine off the road, instead 
in the balls utting off the steam, allowed the engine to run some distance 
which on ast, thereby affording time to the guard to put on his break; 

Prevented any violent collision between the carriages, or hurt to the 
Passengers, 5 


Some time si -——— a 

ton Geste ie gnees a cat belonging to a person named Thorpe, living at Ac- 
re mersetshire, came » wi , in i ck. asi 

the bite of a g rsetshire, came home with a wound in its neck, as if from 
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e as carboniferous and calefactory as coal. It is of a yel- | 


og. From that time there was something strange in the cat’s | 
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manner. Having bitten three persons she was destroyed ; and the wounds of 
the people bitten were poulticed. Many weeks after, hydrophobia appeared 


in a lad of sixteen who had been bitten in the finger, and he has died after 
dreadful agonies. Great alarm is felt about the others who were bitten. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


The Board of Trade returns for the month ending the 5th August, show 
a decrease of exportations on comparison with those of August 1849, to the 
amount of 334,858/.; but it should be remembered that the ex- 
ports of the month ending August 1849 were unprecedented, and exceeded 
those of August 1848 by 2,012,500/. The decrease in the present 
return of exports is chiefly on cotton manufactures and yarn, together 
about 200,000/.; on woollen manufactures, 142,665/. ; silk manufactures, 
18,864/. ; and on metals, 130,842/. On the other hand, there is an in- 
crease on linen and woollen yarns, and on raw wool; on mac hinery, 
coals and culm; and on alkali: in the aggregate about 200,000/. The 
total exports during the first seven months of the year were 37,808,0722. 
against 32,879,865/. during the same time in last year; every preceding 
month showing a greater increase than the decrease of the last month. 
Among the imports, those of grain show an advance compared with the 
same month in 1849, of 500,000 quarters. After a considerable time of 
stagnation, the consumption of cotfee shows a forward movement; that 
of tea and sugar, continues in its steady line of advance. 











If the following communication from Thurles, which appears in the 
Evening Post, can be relied on as an accurate account of proceedings con- 
ducted with the strictest secresy, it is of some importance 

“During the present week, the Synod has been engaged in a discussion 
upon the question of the Queen’s Colleges. Without pretending to exact in- 
formation of what occurred, for it is not known beyond the walls, I may 
mention that the general impression out of doors is, that the result has been 
much more favourable to the Colleges than had been antic ipated by thei 
opponents It is stated that the condemnation of the Coll ges wus mooted ; 
but the question upon which the Prelates divided was that of withdrawing 
ecclesiastics from all connexion with those institutions. Upon a division 
there was only a majority of one against the Colleges; some accounts 
represent the majority as two, but none allege a higher number. 
understand that the decision upon this question, as well as upon every other, 
as soon as the Synod closes its sittings, will be despatched to Rome, for the 
consideration of the Sovereign Pontiff; so that it is not likely we shall have 
an exact report of the proceedings of the Synod until a reply comes from the 
holy city.” 

All the accounts received of the progress of harvest operations in Ire- 
land are highly satisfactory, and in many places the potato crop is said 
to show symptoms of reviving Dublin Correspondent of the Daily News. 

Some serious rioting has taken place in the Kilrush workhouse, on the 
occasion of expelling from the house several ablebodied paupers who had 
been for some time receiving relief there. 


The Cutler's Company of Sheffield held their annual feast on Thursday, 
with the usual convivial success, but with less than the customary politi- 
cal éclat. Mr. Samuel Scott Deakin is the Master Cutler for the year ; 
and he was supported in the chair by the Earl of Effingham, Lord Edward 
Howard, M.P., and Mr. G. B. Denison, M.P. Lord Effingham congratu- 
lated the town on the information given him that its trade is in a healthy 
and thriving condition. Lord Edward Howard expressed his happiness 
that at the same time there is an increased consideration shown by the 
masters for their workmen, and a greater care to promote generally the 
prosperity and wellbeing of the humbler orders of society. Mr. Denison 
confirmed with statistical details the general statement of Sheffield’s ad- 
vance in prosperity within the last few years, and reminded the citizens 
of the increased reasons for aiding education by all their means 

“If the people of wealth in this kingdom expect their property to be pre- 
served from convulsions and revolutions, such as have been seen elsewhere, 
they must perform their duty—I say it advisedly, their duty to those who 
are placed below them in the world. If the children of the working classes 
cannot obtain from their parents the education to enable them to go steadily 
and quietly through life, it is your duty and interest to educate those who are 
the supporters of your wealth, your privileges, and all your comforts. I do 
say advisedly, there is no object in which the wealthy people of this country 
would act more wisely to themselves than to subscribe liberally for the educa- 
tion of the children of the working classes ; and if the wealthy parts of this 
country and other parts would but subscribe a tithe of what they bestow on 
indulgences for themselves, on their pet animals, their cattle, their horses, 
and their own luxuries—I say, but a tithe of what they so spend would in- 
deed afford to those willing to give education to the people the means and the 
power to make a very rapid advance in that direction.” 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor went through his yearly form of tendering his 
Parliamentary resignation to the electors of his party, at Nottingham, on 
Monday. He told them again, “as he had often told them before,” that 
he had ‘spe nt 100,000/. of his own money upon them, and had never eaten 
a meal or travelled a mile at their expense. The Chartists are to blame 
for turning round on themselves. The man who earns twenty shillings 
looks with scorn on the man who carns only ten shillings, and the man 
who earns ten shillings with scorn on the pauper: by his plan, all would 
earn not twenty nor ten shillings, but three pounds a week each! After 
this, the meeting of course passed a resolution of confidence in Mr, O’Con- 


nor’s patriotism. 


The accounts of President Bonaparte’s progress to the North-west con- 
duct him as far as Lisieux. At Evreux he received an invitation from 
Bernay to turn aside and compliment that place with a visit, and was so 
pleased with its hearty tone that he acceded: he was received in a gra- 
tifying manner. At Lisieux the reception was similar to that encoun- 
tered at Evreux, a demonstration of respect for his office: “ Vive le Pré- 
sident!”’ contested for predominance over “ Vive la République! "’—and 
carried the day. 

Late reports give us the proceedings at Caen on the 4th instant. They 
are significant. At a reception in the morning, the Council-General 
and the President exchanged compliments; he expressing a wish that 
all the departments gave him as cordial a support The clergy addressed 
him thus 

“ The Bishop of Bayeux and his clergy are delighted to express to you 
their very sincere good wishes, in gratitude for all you have done to pro- 
mote the welfare of the country. Should Heaven pleased to listen to 
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our prayers, Monseigneur, religion and France will ever bless your govern- 
ment.” 

The President replied— 

“ A perfect understanding between the religious and civil powers will con- 
tribute much to the consolidation of order and of authority. I thank you, 
Monseigneur, for the kind wishes which you express to me; and I doubt 
not that, with your good prayers, and those of your clergy, they will be lis- 
tened to on high.”’ 

M. Thomine Desmazures, in presenting the members of the Municipal 
Council, pointed out certain improvements which would be of service to 
Caen, and assuring him of the affection which the inhabitants of the town 
bore to his person. The President replied— 

‘*T shall examine with care all the questions that may interest this fine 
country, and I shall endeavour to give to these great interests a satisfactory 
solution. I thank you for the good wishes which you express to me in the 
name of the representatives of the town of Caen.” 

To the National Guard he addressed a compliment on their maintenance 
of order when it was threatened; intimating a flattering knowledge of 
their conduct. At a banquet in the evening he said 

“That which is greeted with acclamations in me is the representative 
of order and of better prospects in the future. When I traverse your 

opulations, headed by men who merit your approbation and your con- 
dence, I am happy to hear it said, ‘Our bad days are past; we are ex- 
pecting better ones.’ So, when everywhere prosperity appears to revive, 
that man would be deeply culpable who should attempt to check its 
progress by changing what exists at present, however imperfect it may be. 
fn like manner, if stormy days were again to appear, and if the people de- 
sired to impose a new burden on the chief of the Government, that chief in 
his turn would be exceedingly culpable to desert that high mission. (Loud 
marks of assent.) But let us not anticipate the future. let us at present 
endeavour to regulate the affairs of the country; let each of us perform his 
duty. Heaven will do the rest.” (Long-continued applause.) 

At the ball in honour of the President four thousand persons were 
present. 

It was understood in Paris, yesterday, that the Minister of Marine had 
received a telegraphic description of the President's arrival at Cherbourg 
amidst manifestations of “indescribable enthusiasm.’’ The town was 
crowded to excess, and the number of English visiters was very great 
fewer than forty English yachts entered the harbour in one day. Several 
of the owners had received invitations from the captains of the French 
ships of war ; as had also Sir Charles Napier, Admiral Cochrane, and the 
other British naval officers who accompanied them. Great cordiality 
existed between the British and French naval officers. 

Louis Napoleon has been interchanging impressive courtesies with the 
Spanish dictator, General Narvaez: sending him a sword of the Empe- 
ror’s, he received in return a veritable sword once wielded by Cortez, 
whom General Narvaez claims as an ancestor. 

A low mass for the repose of the soul of the ex-King Louis Philippe 
was performed in the chapel of the Tuileries on Thursday. Among the 
persons present were General Changarnier, M. Guizot, and M. Duchatel. 
At the same hour a mass for the same object was performed at the church 
of Neuilly ; it was attended by a full congregation. 


no 


The last advices from Bogot& ascribe great honour to General Lopez 
for the expulsion of the Jesuits from New Granada. The following is 
from a private letter, of the 16th July 

“ The Jesuits were taken to New Granada in violation of existing laws by 
the party which, after the death of the Liberal champion, General Santander, 
succeeded in crushing the Liberal party, in the civil war of 1840 and 1841. 
These emissaries of sacerdotal despotism, finding in the simple people of New 
Granada fit instruments for their designing policy, rapidly increased in num- 
bers and influence under the fostering protection of the Anti-Liberal faction, 
which has held that country in thraldom for upwards of ten years. The 
consciences of the greater part of the fair sex were already in the keeping 
of these arch-intriguers and consummate hypocrites; and, aided by the 
strenuous support of an Archbishop, and of other New Granadians en- 
tertaining Jesuitical sentiments, both in New Granada and in London, the 
Jesuits were gradually getting exclusive possession of the principal semina- 
ries of education, and were beginning to amass considerable property. No 
sooner did the Liberals again find themselves in a situation to enter the lists, 
than the Jesuit question was at once declared the battle-tield by each of the 
os parties ; and the elections having terminated last year in favour of 
the Liberals, General Lopez, the President, has faithfully redeemed his 
pledge by expelling the Jesuits from the country 

“The Retrograde or Anti-Liberal party is, notwithstanding, still fighting 
under the banner of San Ignacio de Loyola; whose sons it still hopes to re- 
store to the bosoms of the ‘ Beatas,’ or that portion of the fair sex whose 
whole time is spent in devotional exercises, or rather excesses, which are moré 
calculated to turn their heads than benefit their souls 

“Tf there were no other motive for sympathy with General Lopez's ad- 
ministration, the firm determination of the Government to keep the Jesuits 
out of the country, will enlist every liberal mind in its favour; whilst the 
unceasing exertions of the Anti-Liberal party (which presumes to call itself 
‘Conservative,’ when ‘ Destructive’ would be the more appropriate denomina- 
tion) to bring back the Jesuits, cannot fail to inspire 
New Granada with disgust.” 


The ship Indian, a fine East Indiaman of 500 tons burden, has been 
lost on the outward voyage from England to Bombay, on the Cargados, 
Garayos, or Narerett reef of rocks. The loss of life and property was 
deplorable. The ship had been insured for 25,000/.; the sufferings of 
the people are narrated in a letter by a gentleman who was a passenger 
on board 





** Nothing of any note occurred until the night of the 4th of April last, 
when at eight o’clock the captain informed us, that, if his reckoning was 
correct, we should either be clear or very nearly upon the Cargados reef 
Being rather taken aback at the cool way in which he expressed himself, I 
ran forward to the forecastle, followed by the « ptain and one of the passen- 


gers. Twenty minutes had not elapsed before I distinctly saw breakers ahead, 


which I immediately pointed out to the captain; who turned to one of the 
seamen standing near him at the time, (named Peter Martin,) and asked 
him if he thought they were breakers He replied, ‘Yes, they are’ 

at the same time the look-out man on the foreyard sang out ‘ Breakers 
ahead !’ We were then going six knots, with the starboard tacks 
about two points free, wind East, steering North. The captain ordered th 
helm to be put up, and she fell off to the W.N.W.; and in far less time than 


it has taken me to write she struck, at first slightly, then went on with a 
fearful crash, starting every timber in her, pieces of wreck floating up all 
around us. We saw in a moment that all hopes of saving the vessel were at 
an end, as she heeled over to the leeward suddenly, the sea making a clear 
breach over her every roller. This was the work of a few minutes only, 
Three parts of the crew were by this time on their knees, crying and making 


every wellwisher to | 
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the most frantic appeals to Heaven for aid. All order ang 4; ili a 
now atanend. The carpenter and two seamen attempted to cut a 


masts; but, owing, I —. to the excitement of the moment, ther en! 
the weather rigging only. The masts of course went by the board - Cut any 


still attached to the vessel by the lee rigging and falling over bt, ag 
they served as a battering-ram, beating the vessel to pieces every fear 
roller. After the first burst of excitement was over, a simultane, 

was made for the boats: but we found the only one that was availah 


the starboard quarter boat; the other two had been staved to Pieces we ’ 


wreck. The captain was not slow in taking to our only a parent chang 
escape—the remaining boat; eight of the seamen speedily following ).. 
They shoved off, but pulled back once or twice near to the vessel ald rs 
water and bread; which of course it was out of our power to sup mba 
with. He then pulled away altogether, which was the last we ae _ 
The ship by this time was breaking up fast; the stern-frame burst pe 
was thrown up on the starboard quarter; and in a few minutes afters 
she parted amidships, leaving thirteen persons exposed to the fury 
surf on the forepart of the starboard broadside, where we remained ti] 
morning broke. The tide turned about this time from ebb to flood whens 
rollers came in with redoubled violence, and dashed the remainder 
wreck into pieces. All were immediately buffeting with the waves, 
innumerable surrounded us on all sides; which very much increas 4 
terrors of our situation. Owing to my being hurled on the rocks by the me 
two or three times, I lost my senses, and was perfectly UNCONSCIOUS 45 
what occurred till I found myself resting on a spar with a sailor. I fom 
the ship had gone to pieces, and that five of our comrades had perish 
Water surrounded us in every direction, with nothing in view bet x 
or twosmall sandbanks, and those a long distance off. By night we had on 
structed a rude kind of raft, on which we slept; but as the 
ebbed we grounded, and, with the exception of our heads, ¥; ~ 
literally sleeping in the water, cold and wretched, but still, comparative) 
speaking, safe. We remained on the raft in this state two days and nighy, 
the sun scorching us by day, and the wind, owing to our being wet, 

us dreadfully cold at night. On Sunday, the third day, having found 8 ay 
quantity of oatmeal, we determined to start for the nearest sandbank i 
sixty-gallon cask of beer, two six-dozen cases of wine, a piece of bad port, 
and the oatmeal, were the only things saved from the wreck. We tun 
the raft, and after a severe day’s work reached the bank about sunset, anf 
once more put our feet upon dry land. We had only eaten once, and the 
but sparingly. Thus we lived fourteen days and nights, subsisting on shay 
flesh and the wine and beer we saved. Not a drop of water was to be had 
On the 20th April we saw a vessel to the leeward of us, and endeavour) y 
attract her attention by means of a boat-hook and a shirt attached; butgd 
did not or would not see us. The next day, about one hour before suny, 
another vessel hove in sight, and about the same spot the ship of the previo 
evening was seen. We in hoisted our signal, und walked about the bank 
to show there were living creatures on it. We thought she did not see y: 
and after taking our allowance of oatmeal and shark’s flesh we lay down fe 
the night’s rest. In a short time, however, we were alarmed by the barking 
of our dog ; and on getting on our legs discovered to our delight at 
in upon the sands. She belonged to the vessel we had seen in the eve 
The mate and one of the passengers went on board that night, and the rs 
of the survivors were taken off the next morning; when we were conveyed 
safely to the Mauritius.” ’ 
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We are glad to state that Captain Peel, of the Sixth Royals, who met with 
a frightful accident some time ago, is so far recovered as to be able to take 
carriage airings.— Nenagh Guardian 

Mr. Dunn, the barrister, whose persevering suit against Miss Burdet 
Coutts is well remembered, has been liberated from the Queen’s Bench Prison, 
after an incarceration of three years and upwards. 


The Stafford Magistrates have committed for trial Ann Chadwick, and be 
mother——Tunnicliffe, on the charge of having participated in the poisoning 
of Samuel Tunnicliffe, the uncle of Ann, at Swinscoe. It will be recol 
that William Chadwick, who was convicted of the rincipal share i 
crime, and is now under a respited sentence of de ath, implicated his wife 
and mother-in-law by his confession. 

At the Richmond Police Court, yesterday, Francisco Mouhards, a foreigner 
about thirty years old, was charged with delivering begging-letters at th 
sidence of the Dutchess of Orleans, and with obtaining money through 
representations. He was sentenced to imprisonment for seven days in the 
Brixton House of Correction. In his pockets were found a number of letter 
in English, French, and Spanish, signed “ Francisco Mis hods,”’ “ Francows 
Michiods,” and ‘*Francis Mouhards.”” They represented that the wnter 
was a native of Caviaca; and that he has recently come from Paris totally 
destitute of food or lodging, and, not knowing a word of the English lan- 
guage, cannot obtain employment. Among them was this pithy epistle 
the Duke of Wellington—“ Frangois Mouhards has had the honour to write 
to his Grace the Duke of Wellington on the 9th of July last, and has had 20 
answer; and he comes to beg te know if his Grace will answer him Lon- 
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One of the sheds of the Midland Railway station at Notti 
down yesterday morning. The fire began in some 
spread to a quantity of timber and stored beans 
property was destroyed. 
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FRIDAY APTERNOOS 


There is nothing to remark upon in the transactions in the | nglish dt 
Market during the week; the fluctuations of Consols both for Mon¢ 
Account having been only from buyers to sellers at 96%, and the 
] n this afternoon being 96} 3. In the Foreign Market, the tr 
tions have been nearly as unimportant; the fluctuations there having 
ilmost entirely confined to the limits of the nominal quotations given In 0 
Saturday afternoon’s report. The only appearance of business has been r 
Spanish and Mexican Stock. To the latter the publication of the repor 

the Committee of Bondholders, detailing among other things the Govern! 
proposal for the conversion of the Debt, has given a slight impulse i hese 
conditions are—Ist, The conversion of the whole of the Foreign Debt & 
Mexico into a Three per Cent Stock; 2d, The apportionment of 9, 100,009 
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dollars of the American indemnity (instead of 4,500,000 as omgmaily 1h 
. ‘ s 0 

posed) in final liquidation of the dividends in arrear from Ist J fe: 
the period when the resumption of payment may take place; °4, Th rf 
° ns buc, 


signment of 30 per cent of the general customs-duties of the Repu 
) namely, 20 of the cu 


place of th prese nt lien held by the Bondholders, the 
toms-duties of Vera Cruz und Tampi o, the whole of the duties = is 
export of silver, and a portion of the tobacco revenue. Spanish ses 


pou the 


heavy at the quotations of last week, and nothing has transpired u 
subj ct of the proposed conversion of the Stock. 

The Share Market continues firm, and in some cases there has bee : 
siderable advance upon our last quotations. The most important imp 
ment is in Great Western, Midland, and South-western, which have sev - 
improved from 1/, to 4/. per share. North-western and Eastern Coun! 
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e Great Northern telling unfavourably upon 
t but a very slight advance. There appears 
The latter, ition for investment at present than has been remarked 
“ne: and, speaking generally, we consider the tone of the market 
fume; ¢ any period during the last eighteen months. 
than a a SarurnpaY Twetive o’Ciocx. 
sale of Consols occurred yesterday afternoon after the usual hours 
hich depressed the market § per cent. The opening price this 
of business, both for Money and Account, and the market is without 
morning is 9662 7 decrease of 113,000/, in the amount of bullion in the 


the success of th 


are stationary » however, is @ 


firmer 


any animatl Jand is the subject of comment, and though the amount is but 
Bank of a some persons (though not generally) considered as but the 
18 


trifing, at of a period of exportation. In the Foreign Market prices are 
commnen een este y, and nothing of importance has yet occurred in the 
the same a8 ) “t 
Railway Share Market. SATURDAY Tw o’CLock 
at the morning’s quotations, scarcely any business 
same remark will apply to the Foreign Funds, 
sacti ave been insignificant, as will be seen by the ac- 
; transactions have » a ) 
in wach list of bargains recorded—Mexican, 292 § 3; Peruvian, 
—_ Fear-and-a-half per Cents, 97; Spanish Active, 194; Ditto Three 
~~ 373 4; Austrian Five per Cents, 89; Dutch Four per Cents, 
pT ius, a 


ss Ba are Market is heavy ; the following are the principal transactions— 
ae 7 . Eastern Counties, 65%; Ditto New Preference 6 per 
Cae hs Rast Lancashire, 8}; Great Northern, 10} 3 §; Great Western, 
Cent, 118+ to New, 172, 8}, Lancaster and Carlisle, 65} 6; Lancashire 
a Yo k hire 43 ot; Ditto Fifths, 3} 21; London and Blackwall, 5} z; 
= - Brighton, and South Coast, 81}; London and North-western, 110} 
110: Ditto New Quarter-shares, 17% 18; London and South-west rn, 65) . 
Midland, 344 5 4} 5}; Ditto 50/7. Shares, 10} #; North Staffordshire, 63 ; 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 8 ; 


South-eastern and Dover, 163 } 
17; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 15} }; Ditto Extension, 10 §; Ditto 


The English Funds close 


ying occurred in them. The 





G, N. E. Purchase or Preference, 443; York and North Midland, 163 3; 

Ditto Preference, 73. 
$ per Cent Consols 964 } Danish 3 per Ce nts .. eee 76 9 
Ditto for Account . 964 ’ Dutch 24 per Cents . 7 4 
— Reduced ... -- 96 5 9 | Ditto 4 per Cents .. . 89 ¢ 90} 
ef meee ’  & Mexican 5 per Cents 1846 294 ; 
Long Annuities 8 3-16 5-16) Peruvian 6 per Cents 814 52) 
Bank Stock - 214 215 | Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 33} 4} 
Exchequer Bills 64 67 pm Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824 86 8 
erbeg'y Russian 5 per Cents 109 111 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 913 Spanish Active) 5 per Cents 19 t 
ae mp a Aeroa Ay | Ditto 3 per Cents 1542 st 
Chilian 6 per Cents 102 4 | Venezuela..... St. 


Danish 5 per Cents 100 101 | 





Che Chratres. 

The performances at the Haymarket Theatre, now occupied by the 
Adelphi company, have been varied by the return of Mr Hudson, who 
made his first appearance on Monday. Mr. Hudson is a lively rattling 
aetor, with the extra qualification of being a respectable vocalist ; and 


though his chief business is the delineation of Irish character, he is by 


no means confined to that line. His success in the United States of 
America seems to have been very great, and he was well received on 


Mc mday. 


The New Strand company has been transferred to the Olympic, by its 
leader, Mr. W. Farren. By this removal Mr, Farren gains considerably 
in space, but he loses in situation. The dramatic novelty which he em- 
ploys for “a house-warming,” is a clever burlesque on the subject of the 
“ Discreet Princess,”—a tale perfectly familiar to all who are initiated 
into the lege ndary lore of Mother Goose. The piece is so written as to 
sueceed by its intrinsic humour, without the need of splendid accessories ; 
and the parodies on popular songs, in which the sound of the original 
words is comically imitated, are remarkably happy. Mr. H. Farren, 
whose raw material is gradually becoming polished, Mrs. Leigh Murray, 
lever in any line, and Mr. Shalders, a rising comedian of the old grima- 
ing school, are able to give great « flicic ncy to the littk piece, and a suc- 
cess could scarcely be more legitimate. 


The removal of Mr. Farren from the Strand to the Olympic has been 
simultaneous with the removal of Mr. Bolton from the Olympic to th 
Strand. With the latter gentleman the legitimate drama is the profes- 
sion, but ballet is the attraction. He complains of coolness on the part 
f the press ; but a new tone must be infused into his system before he 
an raise bis house to the rank of a recognizable theatre. 


f 


Sadler's Wells and the Surrey continue doing a respectable sort of 
business. The latter is in the midst of its operatic season, and favourite 
Italian pieces are performed in a creditable style. The former remains 
truc to its mission of diffusing a taste for th« legitimate drama among thi 
people of Islington. During the fortnight that has elapsed since its re- 
1 ng, Hamlet, William Tell, and Mr. Leigh Hunt's Legend of Florence, 
have been played, Mr. Phelps, and the rising tragic actress Miss Glyn, 
are still the histrionic chiefs of th« company ; and it has ree 
_ a promising actor of juvenil 
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Letter ta the Editor. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
present season, while the 
‘ rest, it can hardly be necessary to call your 
the most important individual questions which has been raised of late ’ 
Proposed ( mmission of Inquiry into the Universities. As the legality and 
Ar y of a Commission in general has been so recently and f 
het ’ arliament itself, I will not trouble you with any remarks on tha 
«ye will assume the Commission, right or wrong, as a fatt acco 
rns. ask of your candour admission for some rem 
ye and object of that particular Commission which repo 
~ ing, even if I may introduce matter not altogether in 
Our OWN Views, " ‘ 

La ry of the Commissioners were actually announced, I should 
pot la fan hardly necessary to go about, in the middle of the nineteenth 
atiom that Srmonstrate that essential foundation of all jurisprudence, the 
one have o man should be a judge in his own cause. Least of all would 

fone © expeeted that, in a Commission whose object is simply to obtain 

ation, persons fully committed to one side should be allowed to form 
of'the board. “The end of such a Commission surely is, to obtain 
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all the information it can from every source ; in all controverted points to 
give every party a fair hearing, a full opportunity of stating its own views 
es. To do this, persons are clearly required who are in nowise 
persons who can give a fair judicial hearing t« 
and make an impartial report of the evidence brought before him 
particular purpose of a Commission to the Universities, men were requir: 
who, while members of one of those bodies, so as to be really capal 
understanding the evidence brought before them, of entering into the real 
vers would be unintelligible, were 
no way personally mingled up with their practical working, 
ontroversies existing within them 
four clearheaded Cambridge lawyers should have been sent to Oxford; three 
or four clearheaded Oxford lawyers to Cambridge 
Instead of this, the persons actually appointed are men strongly com 
indeed ‘ 
most important 


and princip 
committed to any party ; 


end and aim of much whi 
same time in 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSIONS. 





Tue Gazette this week announces two Commissions, to inquire | 


respectively into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of the 
Universities and Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. The plan 
seems to have been to appoint on each Commission only the alumni 
of the university into which it is to inquire. Most of the names 
are of high character, and such as to give assurance of a fair as well 
as a searching investigation. It might perhaps have been gene- 
rally considered an improvement if each Commission had contained 
a member from the a university, and also perhaps some emi- 
nent member of a foreign university. This addition of two mem- 
bers could not have determined the character of the Commission, 
but it might have enlarged the impulse of investigation beyond 
the circle of local habits, and thus have suggested the search for 


more information than is likely to content the children of the family. | 


THE SPECTATOR. 





[Saturday, 


| him to be the reverse of a man dangerous toa feeble and eygs: 
Government; nay, they rather confirm the idea that he is pro 
| the most dangerous class,—a man with necessities, hot aa . 
| popular side, devoted to the public, influential, and ambition, ry 
| 2s a dangerous man—an austere Wilkes. US) be 
To swallow up such movements of disaffection in one of genui 
reform, is among the functions of the Colonial Reform Roan 
But although the objects of the Society are conservative, its Me 
bers will do well to recollect that its success has been precied = 
portioned to its boldness and resolution. It has succeeded ‘m 
where it stood firmest; its fair influence has been partially Deut) 
ized by the shameless truckling of professed “ Liberals” at 
House of Commons. To strengthen their firmness, the mo 
bers should bear in mind that they not only have to supersede ih 
open demagogues who agitate for separation, but also to act againg 
the secret traitors in office who sit behind Ministers, if not amo» 
them, and whisper the same counsel to dismember the empire, ’ 


THE ORION SENTENCE. 








The composition of the Commissions is criticized by an academi- Ti sentence upon Henderson and Williams, the master and mate 


cal correspondent, whose communication appears in a preceding | of the steam-ship Orion, is perfectly warranted by the facts. 
We accept his appeal to our impartiality, but cannot agree | yet the context of other cases, if we may use the expression, apj 


page. 
in his conclusions. Indeed, he appears to us to start from a wrong 
basis, when he implies that the reports of the Commissivuners 
will be “the verdict of a packed jury.” The reports will not 


and 
the nature of our penal discipline, impart to it an aspect of Unjust 
severity. 

In a critical part of the passage between Liverpool and Gly. 


be received as a “verdict.” The functions of the Commissioners | gow, the master retires to bed, although the mate was such a mo 
a may 


are not judicial, but inquisitorial. 
correspondent, in the body of his letter, mentions two names for 
the Oxford Commission which we do not find in the list of the 
Gazett Mr. Vaughan is not there; Mr. Stanley, who was 
expected to be appointed Secretary, is or has been abroad, and 
perhaps it was doubted whether he would consent to act. Our 


It will be observed that our | as the sequel displayed. To save a half-hour in the competition 


against a rival boat, the mate, with his eyes open and in spite of 
remonstrances, ran into the danger which wrecked the ship and 
sacrificed many lives. The master is sentenced to eighteen months 
imprisonment, the mate to seven years’ transportation. 

It has been remarked, that the mate cannot complain of his se. 


correspondent “knows little” of the Bishop of Norwich, but ob- | tence on the score that his conduct was free from any basely (rin. 


jects to him by inuendo: yet Dr. Hinds is not unknown, as an 
ecclesiastic of enlarged mind—generous and tolerant, and “not 
given to change” for the sake of change. The Cambridge Com- 
mission is headed by the Bishop of Chester; and Dr. Graham is 
known, not only for his college popularity and telling eloquence, 
but as a shrewd, cautious, and honourable man. 

Bearing in mind that the Commissioners are to act inquisitorially 
and not judicially, we think it comparatively unimportant that 
they should be already pledged on the side of inquiry: they will 
establish no conclusions; they are to collect information and to re- 
port it; for any changes to be enforced, an appeal must previously 
be made to a higher power. The report of the Commissioners 
therefore cannot in any respect be final. If it is supposed that 
the Commissioners will act under a bias that may tend to make 
their reports run too strongly in favour of change, it will become 
the duty of persons entertaining an opposite bias to see that the 
Commissioners are supplied with materials for a full report on the 
doubtful side of the question. Itis not to be presumed of per- 
sons bearing so high a character, acting under great moral re- 


sponsibility, and in the full light of publicity, that they should | are committed with impunity. 


nal animus, since that conduct was really criminal and homicidd 
in its recklessness. This would be true if the nature of our pend 
discipline did not in the first place consign him to associate with 
vile and hardened criminals,—which he certainly is not,—and » 
inflict upon him, not only severe chastisement, but disgrace of g 
kind which he does not merit. The argument would also be mon 
pure if the nature of our penal discipline admitted the principl 
of atonement, either to the injured individuals or to society ; pr. 
cisely the sort of chastisement which would have the most whol. 
some moral example in suggesting to reckless mates the precio 
character of their charge, and the danger to themselves of ex. 
posing that charge to needless peril. As it is, the sentence pu. 
chases for the mate all the sympathy which is sure to attend on th 
subjection to unjust severity; and so far, a severity merited by the 
offence is disarmed of its right influence. 

But there is another element of injustice. Taking the genenl 
run of contemporary history both in regard to time and topogm- 
phy, people observe that the offence of these men is visited with 
terrible severity, while offences much more deliberate and reckless 
The deodands which juries gave 


reject any materials so offered to them. Those who are anxious | in some of the most noted railway slaughters were disallowed, 


on the subject cannot adopt a better course than that of pledging 
the Commissioners to impartiality by reposing in them a generous 
trust, furnishing them with all the matter to complete their reports, 
and thus throwing upon them the entire responsibility of acting 
up to the highest standard of honour. 
doubt that such an appeal would be perfectly effectual, and that 
the reports of the Commissioners would truly present the whok 
case, for conservation as well as for improvement. 





leaving for the responsible persons perfect impunity. The most 
reckless neglect of life has been repeatedly exhibited in the burst- 
ing of defective boilers, in factory or steamer; but where was the 
sentence to match this one? Now, that section of the public 


There can be no reasonable | which is to be impressed by the example will not judge from the 


one case, but will take all cases together; the one case only intr- 
duces an element of perplexity—a spice of uneasy doubt to relieve 
the general dead sense of impunity which the vast majority of 
cases proclaims. The sailor’s opinion will be, that it is a 


MORE WORK FOR THE COLONIAL REFORM SOCIETY. | well perhaps not to throw away passengers within jurisdic- 


Dr. Lana’s movement in Australia comes just in time to confirm 
Mr. Adderley’s announcement, that more useful employment 
awaits the Colonial Reform Society next session. The retrospect 
of what the Society has done is an earnest of what it will do. 
Even in its young days, when it has been recruited by compara- 
tively few politicians, it has proved what men could do who united 
for a common and a substantial object if they followed up their 
union with perseverance. The action of the Society has obliged 
Ministers to pay an unwonted attention to Colonial affairs, and 


even to give them prominence in the Royal speeches; it has ob- | 
liged Government to abandon some of the most offensive positions | 


in regard to the Australian Colonies; it has made a more ex- 
tended circle of the political world in this country familiar with 
certain broad Colonial questions; and, by supplying to the Colo- 
nies a trustworthy channel of communication with this country, it 
has done not a little to mitigate the estrangement which the Colo- 
nial Office had done so much to promote. The memorial from | 
New South Wales, adopting the principles of the Society, attests | 
the degree to which this channel of communication is appreciated ; 
and as time advances, there can be no doubt that the volunteer 
association will receive the adherence of a very large constituency. 

The report of Dr. Lang’s movement also points out how much 
lies before the Society in its labour of conservative reform. Smart- 
ing with slights to his clients in New South Wales and to himself 
yersonally, Dr. Lang left our shores, as he said, like a new Frank- 
fin, to bring about the separation of the Australian Colonies from 
Great Britain and their erection into a Federal Republic. That he 
has been imprisoned for debt, proclaims a fact which was pre- 
viously no secret, that Dr. Lang is in pecuniary difficulties,— 
brought about chiefly, we believe, by the devotion with which he 
has followed up public objects. He is charged with intemperate 
zealotry. i 


Such untoward circumstances, however, do not prove | math,’ next to the priest the object of the veneration of the entire 


tion of the public prosecutor—an officer known only in Sot 
land. On the other hand, that fear must be somewhat cout 
terbalanced by the immunity which offenders enjoy, in cases n0t 
technically amounting to crime recognized by the law of prosect- 
tion, under the absence of a coroner’s inquest in Seotland. On the 
whole, therefore, though both England and Scotland have their 
traps for extraordinary offenders in homicide by recklessness, the 
meshes of the net are very large; and if some few are caught, 
they may be consoled by the sympathy of their confréres and of 8 
public wholly unprepared for severity. 

For both public and culprit are taken by — : which shows 
| how slight an example the latent terror of the law could hav 
had; it was so very latent, and it is topographically so parti 
Whence the final conclusion is, that the law in such matters de- 


| mands to be thoroughly overhauled, both in Seotland and in Eng- 


land, in order that it may be uniform, clear, publicly known, and 
effective in its control. 


A STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT AND LIFE. ' 
In the interesting chapter of his Personal Recollections which 
Lord Cloneurry devotes to the Education question, the following 
remarks caught our attention when we first read them, and they 
recur to memory in connexion with the desperate struggle betwee! 
the spirits of light and darkness now raging in Ireland. 
“To my mind,” says Lord Cloncurry, “there are few traits in the lis 
of the Irish peasant more affecting than the persevering energy With W"" 
he for generations struggled against all difficulties in his efforts to ‘* 
for his children some rudiments of education. It is, indeed, scarcely to 
sible for any man whose knowledge of Ireland dates fifty years oe this 
think without emotion upon the strange shifts and devices to — 
passion for knowledge (for such it truly was) gave birth. For my P* oat 
cannot reflect in any spirit but one of admiration and pity upon the Py 


scholar,’ and his ready welcome at the peasant’s hearth; upon the ‘ philo- 
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learning, and often despite of moral defects and 


purely _ eer & secure public esteem; upon the hedge-school, 
aberrations | ittle f voluntary contributions to the comforts of the master, 
with its Lt tension to him of the cordial hospitality of the neigh- 
and the cheerful —— can no longer be observed ; the state of things that 
bourhood, pe to view has fortunately ceased to exist.” 


b ought <a ¢ 1 } yroscr f I Opts. 
in t educ ation, anc the SC ipti mo T 1 h 
The penal la ws age 


choolmasteTs, under the operation of whie 1 the wandering poor 
Y d philomath sprang into life, have, it is true, ceased to 
scholar o the war of darkness against light is still prosecuted as 
exist — pote even in the presence of that struggle for the 
feel ot of life which might be supposed, in its four years’ 
— a to have exhausted the energies of Ireland. The Sy- 
oon Thurles advances with great show of boldness to the fight, 
oa dishing its weapons of mace and cross in the very face of 
ee ve: while a treacherous sortie upon the rear of that dreaded 
ee  vultaneously made from the supposed friendly fortress 
~s + College. The reverend Fathers of the Church ignore the 
. ape orn cad if taught by a disbeliever in the miracles of Ri- 
facts 0 ~ they would no doubt interdict the craft of weaving in 
a ee of a profane doubter in the genuineness of the holy coat 
pose The learned Council of Quee n’s Coll ge, Cork, will not 
hi ve the influence of Christianity on civilization examined by the 
light of history ; and they have expe lled M. de Vericour from their 
orthodox company for the academic offence of publishing a book. 
And all this happens in the midst of a yx ople who starve through 
ionorance of the modes of using the abundance that sw rounds them, 
and where Christianity does not count ract the systematic dk adly 
execution of “ the wild justice of ré venge. . 

But while Church Synods and College Councils are thus loyally 
rallying round the standard of darkness, the poor suffering people 
are still, as in the days alluded to by Lord Cloncurry, struggling 
for light, with a gallant and not uncharacteristic disregard of 
authority. The sixteenth report of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland shows that at the close of the year 1849, in 
the face of cholera and poverty, and notwithstanding a monster 
emigration, there were 4321 schools in operation and 480,625 
pupils on the rolls. Sixteen years ago, the former numb red but 
789 and the latter 107,042; and yet, say the Commissioners, “ we 
have made no building-grants where one-third of the expense has 
not been locally contributed—no grant for salary where reasonable 


proof has not been given that there will be a sufficient attendance of 


children to augment by their weekly pence the salary furnished by 
us to the teachers.” This is the practical answer given by the 
lowest of the people to the Synod of Thurles; and not more to that 
reverend assembly than to the band of ultra Protestant obscurant- 
ists (now, we are happy to think, rapidly diminishing) which owns 
the \eadership of the’ Archbishop of Armagh. Surely no British 
statesman can shut his heart against the silent but touching appeal 
of these strugglers for light and life: again we say, we do trust 
that the most servile of trimmers will perceive how fatally impolitic 
it would be to lend the party of darkness the slightest strength in 
the shape of success. 

Nor is it only on behalf of the child of the Irish peasant that a 
prayer against abandonment needs to be offered. The timid 
promptness with which the governing body.of the Cork College 
sought to ingratiate itself with the Parti Prétre by condemning 
M. de Vericour, in his absence and unheard, and upon what we 
believe to be a most groundless charge, augurs ill for the working 
of those institutions in the business of liberal education. Neither, 
indeed, is their constitution or that of the new I niversity to 
which they are affiliated such as is ecaleulated to create confidence 
in their capacity for that work. Dependent entirely upon the Go- 


vernment, those academies are the very opposite of republics of 


letters. Looking to the Lord-Lieutenant of the day for their ap- 
pomtment, promotion, and continuance in oflice, and with the fate 
of M. de Vericour before their ¢ yes, professors w ill be ve ry apt to 
tone down the facts of “history, geology, and anatomy,” and the 
doctrines of “logic, metaphysics, and moral philosophy,” to the 
Thurles scale. At all events, no student will expect to be led on 
dy guides so fettered in a course of independent and manly 
thought. The Protestant youth of Ireland will disdain to woo 
knowledge thus curtailed ‘of its fair proportions; and the Ro- 
man Catholies will not r spect a place of education which they 
know to b despised by those to whose supposed higher intelli- 
gence they look up with traditional reverence dk spite of prelate or 
professor. In a word, while we entertain all good feeling towards 
the Provincial Colleges, and sincerely desire their success, we still 
se plainly enough, that they, with their presidents and teachers, 
appointed, paid, and liable to be dismissed by the Minister of the 
day, and the new Queen’s University, created and upheld in the 
same manner, will never content those aspiring Roman Catholics 
Who desire to share in the re publican honours and emoluments of 
the free commonwealth of the old University of Elizabeth, and 
Whose honourable ambition ought to be allowed free s ope. Look- 
PR at the matter in this light, it was with pleasure we read the 
ollowing paragraph—significant beyond the actual limits of the 
es —In a journal which has always maintained intimate re- 
— with the high Anglican Church party in Ireland 
the ate tom," says the Dublin Mail, that mu hn ight be done by 
ine its stakes X' wha way _ of ye its —_ r - —- 
a i Peet Sate ter Gn Rettionent ch of Chucks 1. wy 
founded in the Univ = c me Oliege, to me callec ‘ ng § - ge, may re 
e forfeited estates ersity of Dublin, and endowed with 20007. ye arly out of 
. states, Or, In other words, the quit-rents. That ste P could be 
— ithout the interference of Parliament, by the Privy Council of Ire- 


» WhO, We presume, wo ot refuse the petition of the Board of Trinity 
College to that ‘effect, e, would not refuse the petition of the Boar Trinity 


and distinct from the last-named body, and the distinction could easily be 
made more perfect in practice. There would then be two Colleges im the 
University : Trinity College, which could and ought to be preserved as a Pro- 
testant establishment, with all its patronage intact ; and | sn King’s Col- 
lege, to the honours and emoluments of which admission might be permitted 
without religious qualification. The graduates of both houses would be 


| members of the ancient and honoured University of Dublin.” 


The University, at present, is theoretically separate 





DOMINION OF THE STREETS. 

WE area very great people, but we cannot control our own streets. 
We can conquer kingdoms, but cannot keep paviours and gas-com- 
panies in order. We can put down insurrections, except in the 
form of paving-stones; have compassed the art of barricades, un- 
less they have the parish or water-company warrant. The last 
thing that a Londoner can proclaim to be his own with any feeling 
of confidence is his street. The right of way he has in law, but 
in practice it often amounts to nothing more than the right of 
stopping a way. The mode in which these street insurgencies de- 
velop themselves simultaneously, suggests the idea of some malig- 
nant influence to make each one as inconvenient as possible by a 
cumulative effect. You often find that if there is a stoppage in 
one part it is attended by a breaking-out in many other parts, as 
if on purpose to bewilder the wandering omnibus or cab. Some- 
thing, no doubt, may be due to the season. London just now is 
said to be empty, though the aspect of its thoroughfares still 
supports the dogma that nature abhors a vacuum: fashionable 
people, however, are out of town, and it is a convenient time for 
handling the earriage-ways. The season too is dry without heat, 
which facilitates labour, ° 

But the true reason, we conceive, of these simultaneous stop- 
pages, is the want of an effective overriding jurisdiction, which, 
comprising the whole of the Metropolis, might arrange repairs and 
alterations in such a manner as to minimize the public inconveni- 
ence by always preserving some alternative thread of thoroughfare 
in each route. At present, it would seem, parishes pursue their 
own independent course; gas-companies obtain special warrants, 
separately from other movements; and it is only when the Lon- 
doner breaks his shin over piles of granite that he is struck with 
the want of Sy stem in these arrangements. Were the disposal of 
repairs placed under the revision of a general authority, it would 
be quite possible to arrange them in a convenient succession. 

We see that the new Gas-Consumers Company in the City—a 
company established to beat down the price of gas, and under- 
taking to lay its pipes with great celerity—has had to contend 
with the buried labyrinths of conduits of all sorts. Surely this 
chaos might in itself be subjected to order. The first step towards 
such a regulation would be a map of the Metropolis exhibiting at 
one view all the conduits under ground; secondly, it would pro- 
bably save much time and expense if some of the less bulky pipes 
were bestowed under a surface more easily removeable than the 
“pitched ” carriage-way. Would it be impossible, for example, to 
construct the whole foot-way on one side of the street so as to be 
permanently hollow—a continuous vault ; thus furnishing a kind of 
boxed channel within which the pipes might run ? 

For want of grappling with such subjects effectively, wood has 
been allowed to slide out of use—we notice that the better kind of 
granite is superseding it even in the neighbourhood of churches. 
Leitch Ritchie’s suggestion, borrowed from the practice of St. 
Petersburg, and so often urged at least for a trial, never been 
publicly tried—the use of pitch and grit to correct the slipperiness 
of the surface. The agreeable quiet of wood therefore is given up, 
to obtain the more necessary desideratum of a sure footing, and 
divine service is restored to the clangour of a stony ground. 
Surely English ingenuity is not to be baffled in this manner? 
We ought to have both sure footing and quiet path, especially 
in the neighbourhood of churches. Possibly this might be effected 
by the use of caoutchoue carpets, to be kept in the churches and 
laid down over the stones only during the time of divine service. 
Caoutchoue is a substance nearly indestructible; even cuts in its 
substance heal again with pressure, and a comparatively thin 
sheet of caoutchoue would probably deaden the sound of carriages 
and hoofs upon the stones. The same expedient might replace 
the barbarous practice of strewing the street with straw or tan 
during the illness of a resident. The parish might keep carpets 
of the kind to be let out. 

SEA-BATHING—ITS DECORUMS. 

“ Manners” writes to the Leading Journal, complaining, for the 
nundredth time, that bathers of the softer sex at Brighton are an- 
noyed by the indecent curiosity of men. One person whom, with 
a wildness of imagination beyond poetry, Manners thinks it pos- 
sible to find a “ gentleman,” hired a boat to row up and down 
where ladies were in the water. That society cannot settle this 
matter, does not say much either for the intelligence or the moral 
tone of our day. Were society endowed with a truly healthy feel- 
ing, brutes like the “ gentleman” would be scouted in every 
circle, and punished by that most deplorable form of exile the 
being “ sezt to Coventry.” In America they would promptly 
settle his curiosity by “lynching” him. In England we have 
not sufficient force of character to put down this species of brute. 

Indeed, the bathing question is one of the greatest opprobriums 
of our intelligence and cultivation. We are sometimes pestered 
with complaints against bathers on behalf of perambulating ladies ; 
at another time, bathing men complain that women will wander 
too near; then we have suppression of a most healthful exercise, 
or its limitation to the most comfortless hours; and now we have 
a revival of old complaints against such things as this Brighton 
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gentleman. 





The state of public feeling seems to be a permanent 
conflict between prudery and prurient coquetry. We suspect that 
prudery sets the bad example. If bathing, under due regulations 
as to costume, were more common—as common as healthful con- 
siderations would make it—there would not be this wonderment 
and indecent rush to catch a glance at some wet Godiva. It is 
shameful that the opportunities afforded by our coasts—especially 
such a noble beach as that at Brighton—should be rendered un- 
availing by the brutal impertinence of the few. Why does not a 
manly association of true gentlemen take the matter in hand, by 
setting the fashion of bathing in proper style, and by taking pos- 
session of the marine frontier so to castigate miserable cowards like 
Manners’s sea-serpent ? It would be a chivalrous emprise well suited 
to the day. The Knights of the Bath would need no harder weapon 
than the scoop of their own right hand and the good sea-water. 
THE CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT 

(The growing interest and curiosity about New Zealand as a field of colonizing ac- 
tivity, and especially about its youngest settlement, Canterbury, have created a de- 
mand for information which keeps ahead of the supply. The newest, most authen- 
tic, and most complete information, arrived just in time for the farewell dinner of 
Monday last at Gravesend. Among the pioneers of Canterbury, is Mr. John Robert 
Godley; whose naturally keen observation has been sharpened by extensive travel 
political experience, and an affectionate solicitude, while fortune has favoured the 
natural independence of his mind. He has sent home his private journal; and the 
portion of it from which we select the following extracts—exclusively relating to the 
territory of Canterbury—has been printed by the Association, for the use of the emi- 
grants, now at sea.] 

“On Thursday evening, [11th April 1850,] after a tedious day’s work beat- 
ing up the Northern shore of Banks’s Peninsula, we came to an_ancho1 
about seven o’clock, just outside the heads of Port Cooper. If we had had 
two hours’ more daylight, we should have gone in; but our captain was 
very cautious, and though we had been positively assured that nothing could 
possibly happen even if we ran in blindfold, he preferred waiting till morn- 
ing. At six we weighed anchor, the wind being fair, though light, and 
passed quietly up the ‘bay. None of us, I believe, were prepared for the 
beauty of the scenery; it took us more by surprise than even at Otago 
for the sketches which we had seen in England were far from inviting.” ‘ 

**The harbour is very fine, both in a picturesque and an utilitarian poi 
of view : the captain and all the nautical men on board were delighted w ith 
it, and gave it a very decided preference over Otago, as being equally safi 
and far easier of ingress and egress. It consists in a regularly-shaped in! t, 
about seven miles long from the entrance to the end, and varying from a 
mile to a mile and a half in width. It is open to one wind (E.N.E.); but 
everybody agrees that it never blows hard from that quarter, and that 
the swell is lost before it reaches the harbour. There is a good anchorag« 
outside in seven fathoms, and from thence it gradually shoals to three 
fathoms about five miles up. There are two small bays, in which, if it 
should be found necessary, shelter for ships may be found from the only 
wind to which the rest of the harbour is exposed. No pilot is required, 
as there is literally nothing to avoid, except the hills on each side, and 
there is width enough to beat in or out in fine weather. Half-way up the 
harbour, we passed a whale-boat, which informed us that we might go up 
and anchor opposite ‘the town.’ At that time we had seen no sign of civi- 
lization, — the line of a road in Se of formation along the f 
and over the top of the hill on the Northern shor — no human habi- 
tation, exct pt some Maori huts, close to the beac h ~ ” but we held on, and 
presently another whale-boat, with Captain Thomas, the Chief Surveyor 
of the Association, on board, shot from behind a bluff on the Northern 
shore, and boarded us. Immediately afterwards we let go our anchor, 
though ‘the town’ was not yet visible; and my wife and I went off with 
Thomas. On rounding the bluff aforesaid again, I was perfectly astounded 
at what I saw. One might have supposed that the country had been colo- 
nized for years, so settled and busy was the look of its port. In the first 
place, there is what the Yankees would call a ‘splendid’ jetty ; from then 

a wide beaten-looking road leads up the hill, and turns off throug! dee] 
oiine to the Eastward. On each side of the road there are 
tered to the number of about twenty-five, including two ‘hotels,’ and a 
customhouse !—in the shape of a small weather-boarded hu t certs uinly, 
still a customhouse. In a square, rail d off close to the jetty ( 
cellent houses, intended for emigrants’ barracks, with a cook 
centre. Next to this square come sa sm: . house, which T 
habits himself, and which he destined for an agent's of 
divided from it by a plot of ground int aie for a garden, 
edifice, which was of me ted in due form to us as ‘our ho 
ther-boarded, has six very good-sized rooms, and a verand 
seeing it, we could not help laughing at our own anticip 
the bare beach, with a fire at the door.” 

“In order to get a general idea of the country, T asked Thomas to | 
couple of horses taken from the carts and saddled for us; upon these we 
started to cross the hills into the plain. The track lies up the side of wha 
may fairly be termed a mountain; in fact, it ean hardly be called a track at 














all, and it requires some habit and nerve to keep the saddl Near the t 
we both dismounted, and scrambled up the rocks on foot, lea ling r} 
It is about two miles and a half, in a straight line from th rt, 


nearest point of the plain; and it took us two hours to ride to b m’s farm 
which is nine miles off. From the top of the hill there is a perfect 
the whole district intended for our settlement; and I was struck by 
curacy with which its reality corresponded with the idea eon) 
map. In fact, you have it before you, in the office at Charing Cr 
as vividly as on the spot. 

“There is an amphitheatre of mountains, not snow-covered but snow- 
sprinkled, and a vast grassy plain, without the smallest apparent inequalit 
on its surface, stretching between them and the sea; ab-olutely n 
feature whatever, except a large lake close to the sea, on the South-west 
corner of Banks’s Peninsula (or rather promontory), and several streams 
which, from flowing in very deep channels, make small show at a dist 





The promontory itself must contain exceedingly ful r 

whole surface consists of hills covered with forest, n and diver 1 
outline, and indented by bays reminding me of the ‘fields and fio ot 
Norway. The hills immediately around Port Cooper alone appear compara- 
tively bare: their character resembles very much that of the mountains 
which form the ‘Ogwen Pass’ near Bangor, or, perhaps, still more that of 


the ‘Bosom of Fann’ on Lough Swilly; for while the Welsh mountain is 
higher and grander than ours, it would, on the other hand, be very unjust 
to compare our beautiful dark blue bay to such a paltry lake as Ogwer 
The first view of these plains, as of all others that I have seen in New Zea- 
land, is rather disappointing to an English eye; that is, on th 
greenness and luxuriousness which the growth of grass in a country long 
cultivated and grazed over exhibits.” ‘ 
“The site of our chief town is laid out on the banks of a river navigabk 
for the largest barges, that is, with more than four feet water; and there is 
y a constant communication by water between Port Cooper and 
Pigeon Bay on the one hand, and the surveyors occupied in laying out 


musses 
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the site and surveying the neighbourhood of it on the o 

nel, sawn timber can “be laid down atthe town for 12s on By this this Cha. 
and fuel for 15s. a cord, (I quote the present prices ; it is impos aie 
culate how far the proportion of demand to supply may be affec ted oh * 
colonization,) the same as at Port Co yper, and 30 per cent chea ae + 
Dunedin, [the capital of the Otago settlement, ] whic ch is in the : tan : 
woods: a most important fact in illustration of the che: apness pe 
carriage, and of the facilities which it will afford to us of remedying a 
ficiency in timber on that part of the plain which is within the r at 
water. _— 


“The chief work now in progress at Port C oper is 


Uf 


a road « over the } 


from Lyttelton to Christchurch, a distance of ten and a half miles Until as 
shall be completed, the only mode of conveying goods from the } re = 
the plain will be by boats round the heads of the port and up the ri es oy 
fore-mentioned, and this will of course only be available in fine — Ang 
The completion of the road is therefore an obje ct of primary importa — 
the track over = hills is hardly practicable even for a horseman.” ™s 

‘Thomas has brought 120 Maori labourers from the Northern Is] Sland ; ang 
onsiders his having induced them to come, and kept them in good. - oe 


while with him, as no small feat. Every one told him it was imposs 
me great difficulty being, that the tribes from which he took these ; ate 
ten or twelve years ago, made an incursion into the Port Cooper ¢ 
when they killed and ate the greater portion of the aboriginal ix n 

so that a feud of blood prevails between the survivors and the cong 
It does not seem to have been prosecute d, however ; and all a gree—the Ma 
ries themselves, their White superintendent, and Thomas—that the n ni 
ment has been perfectly successful. He has been paying them 2s, 6¢ 9 
when well, and 1s. when sick this last a bad arrangement, 


habit 











9 as he admit 
By having these Natives at his back, he gets a great pull upon the Whit 
labourers, who would otherwise have him at their mercy. Hy thinks, - 
ever, that the Whites are, as yet, cheaper at 4s. 6d a day than the Maorig 


it 2s 6d 

‘We climbed the hill to where the road passes over it, and looked dow, 
the other side upon the plain. It is two miles from Lyttelton to the top of 
the ridge, and two miles down from thence to the plain. The road ng 
dous piece of work on the harbour side—great part of it being carried 
solid rock, which can only be removed by blasting. It reminds one of ¢ 
steepest parts of the Holyhead road, only that the precipice here 
higher, and at the bottom there is sea instead of river. The line, t 
professional eye, seems very well engineered, being nowhere st 
one in twenty—that is, what mail-coachmen used to call good I 
ground: but the expense is very gr ind the time which it will requir 
must also, I fear, be considerable, the nature of the ground not 
unlimited application of for 

‘We were amused with seeing the Maories at work ; they struck, sh 
&e., all together, keeping time to a song, like sailors at a windlas 
spoke to several; and they seemed most civil, goodnatured fellows, la 2 
immoderately at our questions, and chattering broken Eng very fast in 
reply. They all expressed themselves delighted with the treatment t they 
had received, and said they were taking home ‘plenty money’ with them, 
They are Christians; and, I am told, pray together regularly morning 
evening, before and after leaving o yur eyes they ippea 
equal to average Europeans in stature and muscular developme “ be 
e not in fact the same strength and endurance, and, above all, they seem 
deficient in the power of steady continuous work: they do everything by 
fits and starts, and they must be coaxed, like children, by talking to them, or 

ging to them, or in some artificial way stimulating their vanity and emu- 
lation.” 

‘While we were absent with Thomas, the 
sengers, had gone up to Mr. Rhodes’s farm, 
highly delighted both with him and with what they had seen and heaw. 








through 
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captain, with some of the pas- 


ind came back in the evening, 


I am amused at seeing how those who had been the st inveterate sneerers 
and croakers about our settlement during the voyage, have chang 

tone since they have been on th “spot very often, indeed, with al is 
little reason as they had for their former prejudices Even the disay t 


ment of thos who expe car far more luxuriant vegetation on the 
entirely yielded to the unanimous testimony of men who art 


quainted with the results of the soil and the climate in « 









urds the production of croy Our explorers brought back so nt 
bs’ of Indian corn perfectly developed and ved, and s y : 
lons, al verfectly ripe, both of the M s had grown in their 
ns Rh les not only spoke hi of the agricultural capabilitic 





untry, but backed his testimony by exhibiting a very full and flourishing 








rden In the course of the afternoon, a brigantine came into the harbour 
from Wellington, chartered by Thomas to take the Maories to thei 
vn country, whi his the ontral pa f th n Islan I 
rained with him to be taken back fore ti mme1 { 
weather ; but they will he delighted to return if required im the spring 





I have no doubt that this experiment will lay the foundation for a reg 
ppl y y of Native labour to the Middle Island. 
possible to make use of the Maories for farm work—they require U 
lus of society and superintendence it from idleness 
gang-work and Christianity, is a much longer step than f 
step to civilization ; so that we may hope to see one instanct 


vimed and amalgamated native ra 














The supposed discovery of bitur us coal is not confirmed; | 
undoubtedly some anthracite, and at different places, espect lly al 
Courtenay river, considerable quantities of peat. It is very fortunat 
rts can traverse the plain in every lirection, except of courst wher 
ntervene : so that the deficiency of wood, though very important, 18 ! re 
easily remediable than it would het However, the fi 
must fence with banks and ditches, 1 plant gorse and qui 
1 they must al make pt ] h pl 
I} s tl dra \ \ in P 
r settlement , eX \ nd t 
] nt deception and disappointment rhere are quantit iW gs on 
the plain, and quail and wild ducks innumet I 
iter and retriever I " t Indian sport of 
pear on horseback w it } 
t I cannot br my f x t 
] itively ha well rt l ul 
partridges at Dunedin, wh t ng 1 ted w 
turn t to be both 8: s | t hea f anv 
I fear the unfortunate ania t l to 5] t 
ss celibacy. If the Associa 
than send out by h ship t " I 
itil it receives intelligence that a sufticient number 





tion of the species certai in hav safely landed 








‘ It is impossible, of course, to draw a general con lusion from our + hat 

} } ays 

observations of the climate ; b vut it is worth remarking, that, 2 ugh wi — 
een just a month in or on the e« f New Zealand, at the end of autum 


four that were showery 


we have had only one wet day, and not above three or wee 
: loudless, aa¢ 


or otherwise unpleasant. In general the sky has been almost ¢ 
the temperature pleasant—quite warm and summery in the daytime, 


cool at night, with heavy dews,” 
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BOOKS. 


THE BRITANNIA AND 
BRIDGES.* 

rand Holyhead Railway was designed to consolidate 

ion” of Great Britain and Ireland (and to pay a dividend 
oe v bareholders) by shortening the ¢ime between London and 

es Pr ~ a 4 
a li and, like the Union itself it has had to contend with a 
rai, natural and man-made difficulties. The mountains of 
Wales, the river Conway, the Menai Straits, the owners of the 
' 1. the navigators of the water, opposed themselves to its con- 
Y g . ; ; 4 
ye ‘tion; while the Government offices of Admiralty and Woods 
struction; : 
, d Forests added to the troubles— 
a ** Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray.” 

Difficulties began from its leaving Chester, not to cease till the 
Menai was crossed, or rather till the railway reached its final des- 
“nation, Holyhead. : 
= : = of works of unrivalled magnitude characterizes its whole length 
£944 miles It emerges from Chester through a tunnel in the red sand- 
tone 405 yards in length; a viaduct of forty-five arches leads to the bridge 
eee h it crossesthe Dee. f ollowing the embanked channel of this river 
4 the level shores of its estuary, it crosses the river Foryd by a pile and 
ee bridge, and continues its course long the shore through the Rhyddlan 
Marshes, and through the limestone promontory of Penmaen Rhos, by a 
tunnel 530 vards long, until stopped by the bold headlands of the Great and 
Little Orme’s Head. It now for the first time leaves the coast, and, passing 
through the narrow valley that separates these headlands from the main- 
land. “crosses the river Conway beneath the castle-walls, by means of the 
tubular bridge. Passing through the town of Conway and under the walls 
we tunnel 90 yards long, it again reaches the coast at the Conway Marshes, 
onl continues its course along the shore through the greenstone and basaltic 
en Bach and Penmaen Mawr, the terminating spurs 


September 7, 1850.] 
LL —_— 





CONWAY TUBULAR 


CLARE oN 


Tae Cheste 


promontories of Penma 


f the Snowdon range, by tunnels 630 and 229 yards long respectively ; being 
srried for some distance after leaving Penmaen Mawr on a cast-iron girder 
viaduct over the beach. The sea-walls and defences, on the one hand, along 


n the other, a 


f 


this exposed coast, are all on a mag mific ent : ' 
timber gallery, similar to the av ilanche galleries on the Alpine roads, pro- 
tects the road-line from the débris that rolls down from the lofty and almost 
overhanging precipices above it 

“The Ogwen river and valley ar 
yards in length; and between this and the Britannia Bridge the line passes 
through three ridges of hills perforated by tunnels, 440, 920, and 726 yards 
in length, through slate, greenstone, and primary sandstone; the river 
Cegyn, with its beautiful valley, being crossed by a viaduct 132 yards long 
and 57 feet high. The line thence continues rising to the level of the Bri- 
tannia Bridge, and entering Anglesey, sses across the Maldraeth Marsh, 
and through a tunnel, in slate, rock, lay, 550 yards in length lo 
enter the island of Holyhead, use 1s mace oa certain extent, of the em- 
bankment of the Holyhead Road ( ers, called *‘ The Stanley Sands 
Embankment’ ; for which the Compa re required, as at Conway, to make 
a yearly payment to her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
The amount in this case is 106/ 

“Tt is the object of the present volume to describe two 
portant works in this magnificent catalogue—the passage of the Conway 
River and of the Menai Straits.’’ 

All the land difficulties could be overcome by money, or over 
ridden by act of Parliament. The water obstacles were not so 
manageable by mere outlay; and the necessity for a free naviga- 
tion, enforced by the Admiralty, interposed obstacles beyond what 
Nature herself had placed upon the passage. The essential diffi- 

I ] I . 
culty to be encountered—a bridge of enormous span without in- 
termediate support—was much the same at the Menai Straits 

, a me 
and the Conway River. As the Menai Tubular Bridge, though 
the same in principle, and not very much more difticult to erect 
than the bridge across the ( onway, more impresses the mind from 
the daringness of its cone: ption, the dangerous-looking grandeur of 


scale; whilst, 


then crossed by a stone viaduct 246 











of the most im- 


its place, and its somewhat longer span, it has consequently re- 
ceived more public attention. We shall therefore confine our notice 
to that structure ; endeavouring to present an idea of the difliculties 
eneountered, the way in which they were overcome, some of th 
more striking facts elicited during the ent rprise, and the gradual 
manner in which the conc ption grew in its author’s mind, and was 
finally worked out by reasoning and < xperiment into a practical 
form. . 

The Menai Strait, which s¢ parates the island of Anglesey from 
the mainland of Wales, is about cleven miles and a half lone, with 
8 width of water-way varying from about 1000 fect to thre« quar- 
ters of a mile. A tortuous course, extensive sandbanks at either 
end, and numerous rocks or gr ups of rocks, render the naviga- 
ton difficult. This difficulty is further increased by a tidal pecu 
larity, that causes violent and baffling currents; for the main 
tidal wave, as it advances Northward up the Lrish Channel, 
branches off into the Menai Straits over the sandbanks of Carnar- 
von Bay, and arrives in Beaumaris Bay at the other end of the 





Straits before the main tidal wave has completed the circuit of thi 
island. 

~ As soon, however, as the main tidal wave enters Beaumaris Bay, it re- 
gels the current that has set in from Carnarvon, and the tide flows into th 
traits in opposite directions. This mecting of the waters er ly retiz 
before the Beaumaris wave, and arrives at the Britannia Bridge about twenty 
minutes before high-water there: so that the ti ntinues to flow, the 
Water to rise, tw: nty minutes after the current ha tl 

« * ‘ * ‘ * 

,, The shelter of the Straits is, ev so important, and the 
stance is so considerabl: in avoiding the inne v of sixty mules round the 
Unsheltered and dangerous coast of the island, that the bulk t 
Vessels, some of them of large ton1 we, avail themselves of lvantag 
a8 do also a great number of vessels employed in the carriage of slates from 
ang Pt Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges; with ¢ Inquiries on Bea : 


te Properties of M uterials used in Constructi By Edwin ¢ lark, Resident 
Guaphenn, Published with the sanction and under the supervision of Robert 
Weale, on, In two volumes, with Plates in folio. Published (for the Author) by 
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form, Parliament would not have passed the bill 
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the Penrhyn, Llanberris, and other slate-quarries among the Carnarvon 
hills.” 

It will be necessary to bear these peculiarities of the channel in 
mind; as it was owing to them that the tubular principle was in- 
vestigated, the present structures erected, and an extensive modi- 
fication if not a new feature introduced into engineering and archi- 
tectural construction. 

When Telford, in 1826, threw his celebrated suspension-bridge 
across the Menai Straits, he selected the narrowest part for the site. 
On the original survey of the line for the railway by the late Mr. Ste- 
phenson, in 1840, it was proposed to use a portion of this suspension- 
bridge for the passage of the trains; dividing them, and employing 
horse-power for the transit. The Woods and Forests nominally 
consented to a partial use of the bridge, but with a clause which 
rendered their consent nugatory. Objections were also made by 
other parties to the proposed line, as being longer than needful by 
three-quarters of a mile, or as interfering with the privacy of the 
Bishop of Bangor. A deviation was accordingly ordered by the 
directors, and it was finally determined to cross at the Britannia 
Rock. This rock ems rges as ne arly as possible in the centre of the 
Straits ; it is 350 feet long, 120 broad, and rises 11 feet above low- 
water level. The idea of a suspension-bridge was abandoned by 
Mr. St ph nson, because he intended to cross by locomotives, and 
in that form of structure there is, he says in his evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, “ a difficulty in keeping the 
platform steady : when the train went on to the Stockton and Dar- 
lington line, the rails rose up three feet in front of the engine; 
they were unable to use it.” 

The first plan for crossing the Menai Straits was to erect a gi- 
gantic pier on the Britannia Rock across its entire width, and two 
other piers (instead of the usual abutments) rising from low-water 
mark of spring-tide on either side of the Strait. These three piers 
were to be 55 feet above spring-tide, and to be connected by two 
cast-iron arches of 360 feet span, the centres of which were to be 
50 feet above the piers and 105 feet above high-water.t As cen- 
tering to support the arches while in the course of erection would 
interfere with the navigation, and would at the Menai Straits 
be obj ctionable on account of the « xpense, Mr. Ste phens m de- 
termined upon a modification of a plan of Sir Isambard Brunel. 
“The erection of the arch was to be proce¢ ded with by plac ing 
equal and corresponding youssoirs on opposite sides of the 
pier, at the same time tying them together by horizontal tie-bolts”; 
a distinct idea of which principle the reader can form, by passing 
a skewer through a couple of apples, resting the skewer on the top 
of a book standing upright, and pressing the apples close to the 
volume. No sooner, however, was this plan of the bridges made 
known, than it was opposed by all the interests connected with 
the navigation of the Straits. Various hinderances and evils 
were predicted; but they were substantially resolved into the 
diminution of head-way and water-way from the low springing 
of the arches and the occupation of the Britannia Rock by the 
central pier. Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Clark make light of these 
tions; though there does appear to be weight in the following 
among other facts from Captain Vidal’s report to the Admiralty. 

* The usioned by the form of the bridge, its 
piers being only 55 feet und as a sloop of 37 tons has a 
mast of 73 feet in height 
ruption; and it has been explained why the lofty sails cannot be dispensed 
with Again, we are informed, that frequently vessels to the number of 


fifteen, or more, may be seen beating down together under the influence of a 


favourable tide; and in the eddies and baffling winds with which they have 
it becomes a matter of extreme difficulty to take exactly 


that part of the arch through which they may safely pass 


1inution of head-way is oc« 
above high-water ; 








i numerous class of vessels will meet with inter- 


often t mtend, 





‘At this time of tide, [the turn,] under present circumstances, vessels 
could tack with their jib-booms over the spot where it is pre l place 
the South pier of the bridge, and also over the Britannia Rock, where the 

reat central pi sign unt to weather the Western end of the Bri- 
u SS. they should stand over close to the South pier; which, 


nt plan of the bridge be carried out, they could not do, both on 


if the pier itself and the arch which rests upon it 


u in 
Right or wrong, however, the navigation interests triumphed. 
rhe entire width of the rock was not to be occupied, (the actual 
size of the tower is about 60 feet by 50,) and a clear head-way of 
100 feet along the whole span was peremptorily insisted on by the 
Admiralty. 

hus, everything had to be begun again, and Mr. Stephenson 
was thrown back upon original principles, at least as far as re- 
gards extent and structurs In 1841 he had made a design fora 
wrought-iron bridge of 50 feet span, for carrying a common road 
over the river Lea, in which the conditions only admitted of a 
platform 18 or 20 inches in thickness. This bridge was not erected 
in conformity with the design, but Mr. Stephenson now recurred to 
us suggestions that were made to him, or rather 
object sought was a 





it ; rejecting vari 


fusing them all into his own plan. The 
straight stiff road way, one end resting on the Welsh, the other on 
the Anglesey shore, and the middle, or middle ends, supported on 
i pier built on the Britannia Rock; a petty example of which is 
een daily in a plank-bridge over a brook. In practice, however, 

such a road-way could not be attained: a solid body of that length 
would break by its own weight, ev ry addition to its strength in- 
creasing, so t ) sp ak, its weakness ; it would vibrate more or less ; 
and if people would have trusted themselves on such an open plat- 
though they are as 

ife probably without as with the seeming protection, since none 

of the walls of bridge or viaduct anywhere could resist the weight 
of a train if it got off the rails. Sides of some kind, therefore, 


+ The rest apy uch to this design is Southwark Bridge, whose centre arch is 
240 feet span, and the rise of its arch at the centre is 24 feet: but the difficulties of 


erection at the Menia Straits were of course much greater 
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as well as a top, are absolutely necessary, for they give stiffness 
and strength to a lighter bottom. Arches not being permitted, 
the suspension-bridge being rejected, and a solid beam being im- 

ossible, a tube whether in the form of a pipe or an oblong box 
Scant imperative. The combination of the self-supporting prin- 
ciple with suspension by chains was indeed pressed upon Mr. 
Stephenson, and he started with the idea of using them as part of 
the process of erection; but they were finally discarded altogether. 

About the practicability of the plan Mr. Stephenson seems ne- 
ver to have entertained a doubt after the idea had once been formed 
in his mind. If sometimes he was appalled at ihe responsibility, 
“ reflection satisfied” him “that the principles on which the idea 
was founded were nothing more than an extension of those daily 
in use in the profession of the engineer.” The directors of the com- 
pany were equally or even more confident than himself, and they 
seem to have given him almost carte blanche: but the world was 
not so confiding. The Committee of the House of Commons was 
incredulity itself. When the first general experiments, though 
really successful, became known, the scientific world were as 
sceptical. 

“Everybody had some doubts and fears to be overcome; dismal warnings 
came in on all hands, suggesting every imaginable apprehension; and Mr. 
Stephenson appeared at times disheartened when he withdrew, as was his 
daily custom, to give instructions on the subject, and to deliberate on the 
weighty difficulties that had to be encountered in his undertaking. Very 
few are aware of the painful anxicty that falls to the lot of the engineer in 
circumstances of such deep responsibility: he can be satisfied with no un- 
certainty or doubt—and what other foundations were possible >”’ 

Destruction by its own weight “ was prophesied by some of the 
most eminent mathematicians and greatest mechanics.” Thus 
wrote a late eminent mathematician, who entered minutely into 
the whole plan— 

“© In whatever form the tube is made, it must be so constructed that in 
every part its strength may be in proportion to the stress; and all the parts 
must be firmly compacted, that the whole tube may vibrate nearly as a mu- 
sical string. 

“The tube must be braced by strong iron cables, so that the wind may 
not blow it away, and that a sudden jerk of the carriages may not break it 

“ But an iron tube 450 feet long, to carry a train of carriages 150 tons in 
weight, at the rate of forty miles an hour, is a chimera. 

“It is said that the strength and form of the tube have been satisfactorily 
determined; that the stone piers are to be commenced immediately ; and 
that the whole work will be completed in two years. Almost wherever the 
statement was read there was a startling apprehension that a great and ex- 
pensive work, involving the reputation of many scientific men, and peri/ling 
the public safety, was to be undertaken on very slight and imperfect data.” 





“ With few exceptions, scientific men generally either remained 
neutral, or ominously shook their heads and hoped for the best.” 
One of our most eminent philosophers expressed himself thus upon 
the matter; and perhaps the bridge may not yet be beyond his 
cautious fears, as indicated in the Italies— 

*“T have no doubt that the strength of the tubular bridge, when new, sup- 
posing ordinary care to be used in most parts, and considerable attention 
given to accuracy in those parts which are to resist crushing, will be more 
than abundantly sufficient. I think also the permanent strength of the 
bridge may be quite sufficient; but I am not so decided upon this. These 
opinions would be scarcely affected by a moderate alteration in the thick- 
ness of the plates. *But these considerations apply only to the consi- 
deration of weights placed quietly upon the bridge; and I should not think 
myself justified in expressing any opinion which could be supposed to apply 
as to the capability of the bridge to resist the sudden introduction of a 
weight at selbwer speed. On this subject experimental information is want- 
ing to me. All that I can tell is, that a stiff structure would be likely to suffer 
more from it than a flexible one. My opinion also depends entir« ly upon the 
assumed accuracy of those parts which are to resist compression. If in the 
tubes intended for this purpose there are no transversal stops or frames, 
their strength for resisting thrust will be very greatly a matter of accident. 
My notion would have been to rely upon tube structure for stiffness, and 
upon something else—as chain suspension—for absolute permanent strength.” 

Even Mr. Edwin Clark himself, when he went down to superin- 
tend the commencement of the works, could not refrain from send- 
ing to his anxious chief a little of Job’s comfort. He writes—* It 
is a fearful span when looking at it on the spot.” 

But to return to the narrative, from this digression on the 
anxieties of an engineer. In the experiments instituted to test the 
practicability of the conception, three objects were to be kept in 
view,—strength, form, and proportion. The first series of experi- 
ments was made on circular tubes, the next on oval, the third on 
rectangular. The tube having been formed, was supported at 
either end just as the bridge would be; a perforation was made in 
the bottom, midway between the supports, and a suspension-link 
sustained by a cross-bar of wood inside the tube upheld a frame- 
work charged with weights, continually increased till the tube 
gave way in some part. The experiments upon the tubes were 
thirty-four in number; twelve of which were made on circular 
tubes, seven on oval, and fifteen on rectangular. The result was 
to establish the fact that rectangular tubes were the strongest, and 
that the top is the greatest source of strength. 

“In the whole of these,”’ says Mr. Stephenson’s report te the directors, 
“this remarkable and unexpected fact was brought to light, viz. that in such 
tubes the power of wrought-iron to resist compression was much less than 
its power to resist tension, being exactly the reverse of that which holds 
with cast-iron: for example, in cast-iron beams for sustaining weight, the 
proper form is to dispose of the greater portion of the material at the bottom 
side of the beam, whereas with wrought-iron, these experiments demonstrate, 
beyond any doubt, that the greater portion of the material should be distri- 
buted on the upper side of the beam. We have arrived, therefore, at a fact 
having a most important bearing upon the construction of the tube, viz. 
that rigidity and strength are best obtained by throwing the greatest thick- 
ness of material into the upper side.”’ 

The experiments, though highly satisfactory in establishing the 
correctness of the principle, could not be considered conclusive as 
regarded the best mode of reducing it to practice. An exact model 


of the intended bridge was therefore constructed, one-sixth of th: | 
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| of the intended bridge. Six 
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size; that is, the model was 75 feet long, 2 feet 8 inches Wide oi 
4 feet 6 inches deep ; and it agg ae in a position similar to the 





ifferent experiments were mai 
upon it; the fractures being repaired as they occurred, (for whieh 
wrought-iron affords great facilities,) and the weak points re 
developed being of course strengthened. The third experiment 
however, was decisive, since the model itself would haye wh, 
loaded train. rue 

“The result of the last experiment illustrated the importance of the pi) 
lars in the sides, as, with an addition of only 2 hundredweight to the Weight 
of the tube, the top and bottom remained precisely the same as before vhil 
breaking-weight was increased from 43 tons to nearly 56°5 tons, ot mo, 
than ten times its own weight. This thin model, therefore, was capable 
carrying 113 tons gees. 9 py over it; and was of itself sufficient fy 
railway traftic, as the weight of a line of locomotives upon it w fr 
graf q 2g tives upon it would only be 

Thus a wrought-iron tubular bridge, made of plates riveted to. 
gether, was decided on; and nothing now remained but the con. 
struction of the bridges, the floating of them from their place of 
manufacture on the shore to their place in the stone piers or towen 
and raising them by means of hydraulic machinery from high-watg 
mark to their position in the Menai Bridge, 100 feet above it, Al] 
these processes are dese1 ibe d minutely in Mr. Clark’s volumes, al 
illustrated fully by diagrams or plates. The account of the constrys 
tion is curious, from the magnitude of the work and the machinery 
requisite to carry it on, as well as from the importance of thoroug' ly 
good workmanship in every part. Ithas not, however, the interest 
involved in the discovery of a new principle and the gradual ex 
riments by which that principle is tested and applied. Neither 
has the constructive part the breathless feeling attached to th 
struggle with and control of the ocean, the military precision 
of the preparations, and the instant obedience to one master will 
that distinguish the floating and placing of the Tubular Bridges, 
Neither does it so fill the mind with wonder, as th raising 
such immense and unwieldy masses into mid-air by the simple 
process of forcing water into a cylinder, which raises a ram, 
which raises whatever is placed upon it. The floating and placing 
of the tubes was formerly described in the newspapers, with amp 
minuteness, if not with such precise knowledge as in these y. 
lumes. The proper description of the hydraulic press would in. 
volve plates and much elaborate explanation; altogether the 
space requisite to convey a full idea of this mighty work would 
extend our notice to too great a length. There are incidental pas. 
sages, however, which are interesting in themselves, and also in- 
dicate the kind of interest attaching to the more popular sections 
of Mr. Clark’s book : of them we will quote a few. 

Magnitude, one of the sources of the sublime, is the great featur 
of the undertaking. It is the magnitude of the span that caused 
the doubt of the practicability of the bridge; it is the magnitude 
of its suspended height that impresses the mind of the spectator or 
reader,—tor the principle is the same whether it were raised ten 
feet or a hundred. Everything was correspondingly great, down 
to the men and materials. These are some of the statistics. 

“Three steam-engines were employed for raising the stones of the tower 
and abutments, with 26 travelling-cranes over ditferent parts of the work, 
simultaneously engaged in transporting and setting them ; 2177 cargoes of 
stone and other materials were discharged for the masonry alone. The stones 
were worked on the shore on either side of the Straits. From 500 to 600 
men were constantly employed in the erection of the towers, besides 300 or 
100 men occupied in the quarries, and in bringing the stone to the Straits 

* * * = >. 
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“The whole quantity of timber employed in the scaffoldings for the ma- 
sonry was 175,000 cubic feet, and for the construction of the land-tubes 
118,230 feet. The platforms on which the large tubes were constructed con- 
tained also 110,105 cubic feet; the total quantity of timber employed a 
scaffolding for the whole bridge being thus 403,335 feet. . a es 

“Great precautions were taken to preserve the scaffolding from fire; 
which the number of red-hot rivets constantly thrown about continually eX- 
posed the scaffolding for the land-tubes, which on several occasions actually 
took fire. The means at command for extinguishing it were, however, ® 
complete, that it was on all occasions immediately and easily subdued, or th 
consequences would have been most serious, as the tubes themselves would 
inevitably have been destroyed, having no other support during their con- 
struction. ‘To avoid such a disaster, two fire-engines were constantly 
the spot in working order; and tanks containing 8000 gallons of water 
were erected on the scaffolding at either abutment, with cast-iron pipe 
leading to all parts of the scaffolding. Gangways were also constructed 
beneath the flooring ; and pliable hose, ready for attachment at any portion 
of the structure, afforded ready means of deluging any part of the platforms 
with water. The water was pumped into the tanks from cisterns, f 
were supplied from land-springs in the neighbourhood, constantly flowing 
into them in wooden channels for that purpose.” 


. e yet 
As everything was unprecedented, suspense, one of the most 
eget fe —. I i 

powe rful sources of inter st, 1s frequently at work. 


w 





It was a trying 
ope ration to remove the scaffolding that support dthe tubes during 
their construction, and the moment arrived to prove whether they 
would even bear their own weight. 

“On the 16th January, the operation of cutting away the platform was 
commenced, and occupied ten days of intense anxiety. * * * * After 
driving the wedges, and further removing the platform, as the tube descenée’ 


and compressed the remainder of the timber, the difficulty of extracting it 


became greater and greater, and the timbers were cut out piecemeal. They 
became at length so compressed that great difficulty was experi need even o* 
this operation. A hole drilled with an augur was immediately filled up °Y 
the pressure, so that it was impossible to bore to any depth ; and great labour 
was required to splinter away the timber in small fragments. a 

‘The descent of the tube from its own weight was watched constantly 


with the greatest anxiety, as the operation proceeded at length night and day- 
The great problem was now being solved. Many had predicted a de deca 
of two orthree feet, and a great number of high authorities had affirmed 
that the tube could not support its own weight; while others foretold t € 
buckling of the top, distortion of the sides, and crushing of the extremities 
Every phenomenon was therefore watched incessantly with intense es 
as the tube descended inch by inch. The crushing of the timber, moreors 
at times, as it broke away under the strain, alarmed the men who wel 
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September 7, 1850.] 
sen and it was necessary to be continually present with them 
working beneat » heir ost. Mr. Stephenson, however, awaited the result 
to keep oe . though not unmingled with deep anxiety, as the results of 
with confiden¢ from day to day were forwarded to him by the author. By 


she operations f 1 : s removes d the . ; 
o ith January, the bulk of the platform was removed, and the tube had 


at the centre 6} ine hes. he pressure on the remaining props 
ated then at about 10 tons per foot, the longitudinal balks being 
aostroves by the weight. * * * * All however, were at 
cu » the 25th, wh n the whole of the piatiorm was ¢ leared aw iy, and 
mn end oD kits own weight from end to end, with a deflection of 7{ inches, 
} : ve ighth less than had been calculated upon ; 
bei ,ore motions on reflecting on this magnificent solution of the pr 
sie - ch had induced so much care and apprehension were inexpressibly 
= ind though the novelty has ceased, no stranger can stand beneath 
tone beam, tapered off, as it appears, by its vast perspective, with- 
f intense astonishment.” 


descended 


was est lears, 











exciting ; 
thi tupenc 
it feelings 0 . . 
There still remained the test of what weight the tube would 
, ar besides its own; and the trial was attended with a curious 
vee = . 


xample of atmospheric influence. 
. , 
“The testing of the tube was now ! 





lly proceeded with. For this pur- 
se rails were laid throughout the tube and platform. Ballast-waggons 
were then loaded with iron plates and drawn into the centre of thi tube. 
The first 20 tonsincreased the deflection by one-« ighth of an ing h, and with 
“0 tons the deflection, as read by lamplight, was 9 inches rhis we ight was 
left in all night, and the deflection in the morning was only 83 inches. This 
was attributed at the time to some error made in the re ding ; but this, and 
many other anomalies in the detlection, wert afte rwards fully account d for 
by local changes of temperature A gleam of sunshine on the top o 
tube raised it on one occasion nearly an inch in half an hour with 200 tons 





tthe centre; the top plates being ex} mded by increase of temperature, 
1 - a 

while the lower plates remain: d constant from radiation to the water im- 
mediately beneath them. In a similar manner the tube was drawn sidewis¢ 


to the extent of an inch from the sun shining on one side, and returned im- 
mediately as clouds passed over the sun ; being in fact a most de licate thermo- 
meter in constant motion, both laterally and vertically.” 

The effect of the wind had also excited great forebodings in most 
minds excepting Mr. Stephenson's ; but its influence 
less than that of the sun. 

“Jp such an extension of the theory of the beams as was involved in the 

onstruction of these bridges, it be« imperative to inquire into every 
property of such structures, lest any phenomenon, hitherto unimportant in 
ordinary beams, should now rapidly rise into importance, and increase in 
some high ratio of the magnitude : the effect of isochronous vibratic 
wind or other causes, and the impact of trains in rapid motion, wer 
foremost among the theoretical appariticns that haunted the early history of 
the bridges. 

“Mr. Stephenson attached, however, liitle importance to these considera- 
tions ; depending on the great weight of the structure itself for obviating 
any danger from impact, and on the fitful nature of gusts of wind, as afford- 
ing no appre hension of continued isochronous motion. During the violent 
gales of February last, the heaviest that have occurred for many years, the 
tubes were but little affected, although one of them was resting at cach end 
only on a pile of loos — and at an elevation of 100 feet, and was 
neither connected, laterally nor longitudinally, with the neighbouring tubes, 
which must nearly quadruple its lateral strength its lateral motion 
amounted, under these circumstances, to about 1} inches. The blow struck 
by the gale was not simultancous throughout the length of the tube, but im- 
pinged locally and at unequal intervals on all parts of the length which pre- 
sented a broadside to the gale It was impracticable to pass along the top of 
the tube, except by clinging to the windward edge; and even in this posi- 
tion the fitful nature of the gusts was disagreeably perplexing. The gale 
was diverted from its horizontal course, and, descending obliquely into the 
water below, ploughed it up in clouds of spray for some distance from the 
t The maximum vibration did not occur during the greatest violence of 


seems to he 


inc 


n from 


ilway s 


tube 
the wind, but at the momentary lulls, when the tube, partially returning to 
its normal shape from its own elasticity, was again met by the succeeding 
wave. The tube, however, on no occasion attained any serious oscillation, 
but appeared to some extent permanently sustained in a stat 
fection, without time to oscillate in the opposite direction 

“The impact from the passage of an ordinary train must, of course, bi 
incomparable in effect with the blow of “hurricane on a surface of 
13,000 square feet in one span.” 

The expense of the preliminary experiments was altogether 
6350/.; a “ great cost,” Mr. Clark terms it, but surely money well 
laid out. The total cost of the Conway Bridge was 145,000/.; that 
of the unfinished Britannia Bridge, as near as it could be ascertained 
at the time Mr. Clark was writing, was about 600,000/. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the general chronology of the line, and 
of the Britannia Bridge in particular. ‘ 


of lateral de- 


such a 


1840 Line surveyed by the late George Stephenson 

I84. July 4. Chester and Holyhead Railway incorporated—Railway 
S works commenced 

1845. June 30, Bill passed sanctioning the consiruction of the Britannia 


Bridge—received the Royal Assent 
: July. Preliminary experiments commenced. 
‘S46. April 13. First workinen engaged on the Bridge. 
cow Sept. 21. First stone laid, Britannia Tower. 
M7. June 13. First vessel with iron arrived at the Straits. 
Aug. 10. First rivet inserted in the Britannia Tube by Mr. Edwin 
ee , 
Feb, 22. Carnarvon and Anglesey Towers completed 
April. Pontoons brought from Conway to Britannia 
May 4. First Britannia Tube « mpleted, and platform cut away. 
June 20. First tube floated , 
an 22. Last stone on the Britannia Tower laid by Mr. Stephenson. 
Sov. 9. First tube dk posited on its permanent bed 
rer, Dee. 4. Second tube floated 
1850, 





Feb. 7. Sec ond tube dep 
March 3. : 


— 6. 


. ted on its permanent bed. 

Carnarvon small tube lowered 

First engin passed through the tubes, and last rivet in- 
serted by Mr. Robert Stephenson 


— 18. Single lin l t 

Single line opened for public traftic. 

zane 10, 1 hird tube floated. 

Wy 11. ‘third tube deposited on its permanent bed. 
— 2). Last tube floated.” 


v. 
do of Mr. Clark's y olumesis threefold. & To conve y as 
the “eae. as possible of the difficulties attendant upon 
each ste “ ery erection of the Tubular Bridges, and to trace 
practically din ich they were theoretically, experimentally, and 
companied a 2. To exhibit the experiments in detail, ac- 
Y mathematical calculations evolving the principles or 
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rules which those experiments contain, in reference to the strength 
of materials and the models experimented upon. 3. To treat more 
wid ly the principle of the beam, and to deduce its general laws 
from the facts elicited during the great work with which the au- 
thor was so closely connected. Another section of a miscellancous 
kind includes subjects of a subordinate or local character— 
as the tides of the Menai Straits. 

In the first or historical part the author attains his object ; 
giving a clear and businesslike narrative of the whole story. Some- 
thing more of strength might have been gained by greater com- 
pression, and greater force, perhaps, by a more lively or artistical 
treatment: but the narrative is truthful, and it rises with the 
oceasion. The subject, however, would have been presented more 
distinctly to the mind had the narrative been continuously pro- 
ceeded with, and the calculations on the experiments, whi h now 
intervene between one step of the process and its successor, been 
given elsewhere. The other sections are of a purely mathematical 
character, and contain a complete exposition of the principles un- 
folded during this memorable undertaking; Mr. Clark having been 
assisted by other engineers, or d riving some of his matter from 
their reports. These frequently contain information of a popular 
kind,—such as this calculation as to when a tubular bridge 
would break. 


“Tf the section remained constant and the length only 


dimensions of the 


were increased, the tube would break with its own weight when it became 
about 850 feet long. 
‘But if the dimensions of the section were also increased, so that the 


tube retained the same proportions, becoming then a similar tube to what it 
would break with its own weight when it became about 
The depth of the tube would in this case be 100 feet, the 
weight 62,000 tons. 


is at present, it 
1570 feet long 
breadth 48 feet, and the 

“Other curious properties of similar tubes ntay be determined from the 
preceding reasoning ; but in practice these theoretical limits cannot be > 
proached The impossibility of construction, the rapid increase in the 
weight of the requisite pillars for any great extension of depth, the neces- 
sary additions for preserving the general form of a large structure considered 
merely as an editice, independent of its action as a beam, and the great 
crushing strain to which the bearings would be subjected, are all clements 
increasing in a high ratio with the dimensions, and rendering impossible, on 
similar principles, any structure of much greater magnitude than the Bri- 
tannia Bridge. This will be evident if we call to mind that in that tube 
twenty-one per cent of the whole weight of the sides is already consumed in 
stiffening them; and not only would the weight of a larger structure increase 
as the cube of its length, but it would also require a much larger percentage 
of stiffening plates in the sides, for as the pillars increase in height the 
weight increases as the cube of the length, while the strength is only as the 
square.” 

The octavo volumes are accompanied by a large folio of plates, 
consisting of working drawings and general views. The drawings 
exhibit more clearly and in greater detail many things that the text 
with its cuts and diagrams can only explain generally. The views 
present the subject to the eye with a distinctness that words can- 
not attain; sometimes forming a substitute for actual inspection, 
sometimes preserving features of the construction that vanished 
when their work was done. 





RURAL HOURS,* 

Tne general character of this book is such as we intimated it would 
probably turn out tobe. There is a vivid perception and a stron 
but delicate appreciation of natural beauty, as well as an unaff oted 
and graceful manner of describing it; but there is something of 
sameness in the subjects, and a want of continuous or connected 
interest. The record of daily walks in a remote village of one of 
the counties of New York, with the observations made upon vege- 
tation, animal life, and rural economy, occasions a sort of repetition, 
which a thread of story might have varied. Perhaps, too, this is 
more felt through the absence of what is called solid information. 
Miss Cooper has little scientific knowl dge either of botany or 
natural history. She consequently wants the specific precision of 
the learned eye: sentiment, or individual impression, predominates 
in her descriptions. 

On the other hand, her plan and her locality give her book an 
interest, at least to English readers, by its pictures of American 
climate, scenery, and country life, with its opinions or pre- 
judices. Rural Hours isin the form of a diary; the daily obser- 
vations varying from a few lines to several pages. This, of course, 
indicates the nature of the weather by a record of the sun- 
shine or gloom, the daily occupation out of doors, and the 
domestic changes within,—as when it is noted, for instance, on the 
7th of September, “ This evening we kindled our autumn fire x 
The plan moreover involves a direct reference to the seasons ; the 
book being divided into Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, 
with more consideration of the atmospheric changes than was ab- 
solutely required. We do not mean that this topic throws a new 
light upon the American climate ; which appears in these pages as 
it is generally described, more extreme than our own and quite as 
variable, with a shorter spring and a longer winter: but the mi- 
nute and frequently-recurring pictures, marked by little circum- 
stances, bring it more home than general conclusions. 

A greater interest arises from the glimpses which we catch of 
the customs and practices of the agricultural settlers in the State 
of New York. These offer a singular mixture of old English 
and Dutch habits, with modern Republicanism superadded to 
both. The church is decorated at Christmas with green; but as 
neither holly nor mistletoe are found in Miss Cooper’s neighbour- 
hoe’ pine “and hemlock with some more delicate plants are sub- 

cute? for the old English greens: in other places, it appears, the 
cedar, the arbor vite, the cypress, or the laurel, is used; though 
the holly would seem to be preéminent, when it can be procured. 

Rural Hours. Published by Bentley. 
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The Americans have not the English robin red- beonst; thei ‘irs is 
larger, less musical, and migratory; but he has succeeded to the 
regard of his English namesake, and the people believe that their 
robin is the one that fed and covered the Babes in the Wood. The 
confidence of the American bird equals that of the English origi- 
nal. 

“ Friday, 14 [April].—Rainy morning. Passing through one of the village 
streets this afternoon, we saw a robin’s nest in a very low and exposed posi- 
tion. The honest creatures must have great confidence in their neighbours 
which, it is to be hoped, will not be abused. It was in the corner of an out- 
building facing the street, and so near the side-walk that it looked as though 
one could shake hands with the inmates across the paling. It was entire] 








Ly 
unscreened ; a stray branch of a neighbouring locust projected, indeed, above 
it; but if the robins expect the foliage to shelter them at this early day 
they have made a sad miscalculation. The mother bird was on the nest as 
we passed, sitting, of course ; she slowly moved her large brown eyes toward 
us as we stopped to watch her, but without the least expression of fear; in- 
deed, she must see the village people coming and going all day long 
sits there on her nest.” 

Rural occupations are frequently alluded to,—as the an- 





as she 


nual house-cleaning, and maple sugar-making, of which Miss 
Cooper gives an ample account. Some primitive home manu- 


factures are also noticed, to which political economy is op- 
posed as a misapplication of labour; though but for ‘that em- 
ployment the persons would probably be idle altogether. The 
sovereign people in America follow a practice which obtains in 
England, but which is here limited to fruit, and set about with less 
of Republican frankness. 

“There is, unhappily, a very serious objection to cultivating fruit in ow 
village gardens: fruit-stealing is a very common crime in this part of the 
world ; and the standard of principle on such subjects is as low as it well 
ean be in our rural communities. Property of this —} 1 is almost without 
protection among us: there are laws on the subject, but these are never en- 
forced ; and of course people are not willing to throw away money, and time, 
and thought, to raise fruit for those who might easily raise it for themselves, 
if they would take the pains to do so. There can be no doubt that this stat 
of things is a serious detain to the cultivation of choice fruit in our vil- 
lages ; horticulture would be in a much higher condition here if it were not 
for this evil. But the impunity with which boys, and men too, are allowed 


to commit thefts of this kind, is really a painful picture, for it must 
inevitably lead to increase a spirit of dishonesty throughout the com- 


munity. 

“Tt is the same case with flowers. 

as public property, though cultivated at private expense 
other day that we saw a little girl, one of the village 
moreover, put her hand within the railing of a garden and break off 
several very fine plants, whose growth the owner had been watching with 
care and interest for many weeks, and which had just opened to reward his 
pains. 

** Another instance of the same kind, but still more flagrant in degre« 
was observed a short time since: the offender was a full-grown man, dressed 
in fine broad-cloth to boot, and evidently a stranger; he 
pretty yard, gay with flowers, and, unchecked by a single scruple of good 
manners or good morals, proceeded to make up a handsome bouquet, with- 
out so much as saying by your leave to the owner; having 
flowers most to his fanc y; “he arranged them taste fully, and then walked off 
with a free and jaunty air, and an expression of satisfaction and self-com- 
placency truly rididulous under the circumstances. He had made up his 
nosegay with so much pains, eyed it so tenderly as he carried it before him, 
and moved along with such a very mincing and dainty manner, that he 
was probably on the way to present himself and his trophy to his sweet- 
heart ; and we caft only hope that he met with just such a reception 
deserved by a man who had been committing petty larceny 

“ As if to make the chapter complete, the very same afternoon, the vil- 
lage being full of strangers, we saw several young girls, elegantly flounced, 
out their hands through the railing of another garden, facing the street, and 
Relp themselves in the same easy manner to their neig shbour’s prettiest 
flowers: what would they have thought if some one had stepped up with a 

air of scissors and cut half a yard from the riband on their hats, merely 
hed it was pretty and one had a fancy for it? Neither the little girl, 
nor the strangers in broad-cloth and flounces, seem to have learned at 
eommon school, or at Sunday-school, or at home, that respect for the plea- 
sures of others is simple good manners, regard for the rights of ot 
mon honesty. 

“No one who had a flower-border of his own would be likely to 
this way.”’ 

Although the district seems thinly settled, and much of the land 
still forest, the wild animals have vanished, and even the smaller 
birds are de creasing, owing to the non-enforcement of scason-laws. 
However, a panther was heard of, and eventually killed, though 
not by the sportsmen of “ our village”; and a moose was slain in 
the country; both, apparently, “ strays” from remoter and less in- 
habited places. Red Indians appear occasionally, because th 
neighbourhood was “ possibly ” a head-quarters of the Oneida tribe. 

“Standing at the window one summer’s afternoon, our attention was sud- 
denly fixed by three singular figures approaching the house. More than one 
member of our household had never yet seen an Indian, and, unaware that 
any were in the neighbourhood, a second glance was necessary to convince 
us that these visiters must be ce r to the Red race, whom we had long beens 
anxious to see. They came slowly toward the d vor, walking singly and si- 
Jently, wrapped in blankets, bareheaded and barefooted. Without knocking 
or speaking, they entered the house with a noiseless step, 1 silently 
near the open door. 

“We gave them a friendly greeting ; and they proved to be women of tli 
Oneida tribe, belonging to a family who had eveamped in the woods the 
before, with the purpose of selling their baskets in the villag Me 
countenance, with delicate forms and low voices, they had far moré tl 
»eculiarities of the Red race about them than one would look fo rv in a tribe 
ong accustomed to intercourse with the Whites, and a port ion of w vh ) 
become more than half civilized. Only one of the three could speak En lish, 
and she seemed to do so with effort and reluctance: They were dressed in 
gowns of blue calico, rudely cut, coarst ly stitched together, and so short as t 
show their broad-<« loth leggings worked with beads. Their heads were entirely 
bare, their straight bl wk hair hanging loose about their shoulders; and, 
although it was midsummer at the time, they were closely wrapped in coarse 
white blankets. 


Many people seem to consider them 
It was but the 
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* We asked their names. ‘ Wallee ’—‘ Awa’—‘ Cootlee '—was the answer 
Of what tribe ? ‘Oneida,’ was the reply, in a voice low and melancholy as 


the note of the whip-poor-will, giving the soft Italian sound to the vowels, 
and four syllables to the word. They were delicately made, of the usual 
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height of of American women, and their features were good, Withous 
pretty. About their necks, arms, and ankles, they wore strings of ; Peay 
naments, pewter medals, and coarse glass beads, ‘with the additi mate 
scraps of tin, the refuse of some tin-sh« »p passed on their Way 
grandmother, was a Christian; the other two were Pagans One, 
“There was something st dies r and very painful in he: aring th 
creatures within our own community, and under our own roof, dee] ved 
selves heathens! They paid very little attention to th. object 
until the youngest of the three observed a small Chinese basket , 
near her. She rose silently, took the basket in her hand, examined ite 
















fully, made a single exclamation of pleasure, and then ex hang 
words with her companions in their own wild but musical tong I " 
see med struck with this specimen of Chinese ingenuity wae 
‘They asked, as usual, for bread and cold meat; and a suppl 
fully ales them, with the addition of some cake, about whi a 
ed to care very li ttl In the mean time, a messenger had been s ae — 
of the shops of t he village, where toys and knicknacks for , - 
sold ; and he returned with i handful of copper rings and brooe hes 4 ian 
medals, and bits of bright ribands, which were presented to our guests : ; 
simple creatures looking mi ich gratified, as well as sur “prised, ath a: th 
thanks were brief, and they still kept up the true Ind Han etiquette of | 
ing all emotion. ‘They were, indeed, very silent and unwilling to + 
that it was not easy to gather much information from them ; but th, ir whee 
: : 
appearance was so much more Indian th un We had been prepared for, whi 





their manners were so gentle and womanly, so fre¢ 
or rude in the midst of their untutored ignorance, 
with the visit.”’ 


It must not be forgotten that 


from anything 
that we wi 


cu 


re much Pleats 


rural nature —atmospheric effet 
the appearance of the landscape, f ere nature, and the aet med 
habits of the animal creation—are the main features of the bok 
Mingled with these are frequent reflections, appropriate and seldog 
overdone, with occasional digressions on the kindred usages 
other countries in reference to the subject in hand. This passage 
on old trees will Live an ide a ol Miss Cooper's gene ral descriptign 
where a vein of reflection is intermingled. } 
The forest lands of America preserve to the present hour something thy 


is characteristic of their wild condition, undisturbed for ages hey abound 





in ruins of their own. Old trees, dead and dying, are left standing for Years, 
until at length they are shivered and broken by the winds, or they eum 
slowly away t shapeless stump. There was no forester at hand to ay 


them down when the first signs of deeay appeared; they had no uses the, 
now they have no valu 
] 


‘ Broken limbs and dead bodies of great trees lie scattered through ty 
forests: ther« ts where the winds seem to have battled witl 
At every step one tre ads on fallen — stretched in giant 
the earth—this still clad in its armour of bark, that | 


i are and m 
stained by green mildew—one a er anbling mass of frag 
again lie 


shrouded in beautiful mosses, long green hillocks mar 
grave of trees slowly turning to dust 


Young trees are Treque 
growing upon these forest ruins: if a giant pine or oak has been | 
t 


some storm, the mass of matted roots and earth will stand u 
in the same position into which it was raised by the falling t 


r pine, or beech, is seen 


are sp 






ments, while othe; 








sionally a good-sized hemlock, g 
summit of the mass, which in itself is perhaps ten or twelve feet high 

‘We have found a stout tree, of perhaps twenty years’ growth, whid 
has sprung from a chance seed, sown by the winds 
i fallen pine or chestnut, growing until its roots have stretched down the 
side of the mouldering log and reached the earth on both sides, thus holding 
the crumbling skeleton firmly in its young embrace. The decay of thee 
dead trees is strange ly slow; prostrate pines have been known to last 
years undecayed, still preserving their sap; and upright grey shafts 
remain standing for years, until one comes to know them as fami 
the living trees ‘is tances are on record where they | tl 
erect in death for a space of forty years. Amid this wild 
here and there some mark left by civilized man; the track of wheels, ar 
road sprinkled over by withered leaves, or the mark of the axe, sl 
clean, upon a at hand, reminding us how freely and ho 
the forest contributes to the wants of our race.’ 

The following passage apropos to the termination of the harvest 
somewhat modities the European notion of the absence of poverty 
in America. 

“In this part of the world, 
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on the prostrate trunk 
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have thus ren 
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although we have once seen a woman plough 
ing, once found a party of girls making hay with the men of the fan ly, ami 
occasionally observed women hoeing potatoes or corn, we have never vet 
seen a sight very common in thy Old World,—we have neve 
yet met a single gleaner. Probably this is not entirely owing t th yr Oe 
perous state of the country, for there are many poor _" dhe poo 
ve have with you always, and whensoever ye will ye may do them good. 
In the large towns, who has not seen the wretched creatures who pick G 
the filthy rags from the rubbish and mud of the streets? W here human 
beings can earn a livelihood in this way in the cities, gleaning in the neu 
of the country ought not to surprise on¢ 

* Even about our villages there are not only many persons 


fields of the 





mong us 





number supported by the public, but there are usually others also may 
be called regular beggars; men, and women, and children, who had rat 

beg than work. Let not the accusation be thought a harsh one. There at 
even in our small rural communities, fathers and mothers who teach Me 


children to beg; alas! who deliberately encourage their ch 


and lying, and vice of the foulest kinds. Where such things exist, 


ildren m 











be the great prosperity of the « untry which keeps the gleaner from fos ‘ 
ing in the reaper’s steps. Probably there are several reasons why g'e® 
is not practised here Food is comparatively cheap; our pa rs rs 
fed, and those who ask for food are freely s ied by privat 
Wheat bread and meat, and butter, and sugar, and tea, and e, are 10" 
upon as necessaries, openly asked for by the applicant, freely 0 
by the giver a 
rhis comparative abundance of food in the early days of om 
nies, and the full demand for labour, were probably the reasons ¥ 
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stom of gleaning was broken up on this side th Atlant 
that it is not customary is one reason why it is never th 
mtented Wl 


gain, our people generally are not patient and 
probably 


gleaning would not suit their habits. Many of 
beg than glean.”’ - } 

While we in Europe are advocating the removal of 
grounds from churches, Miss C ooper is advocating their est 
in opposition to ¢ all hygienic ideas. But @ 
of growth. Its want 1s 


them 






ment o r preserv: ition, 
fact is, that sanatory r form is a state 
not felt, perhaps it is not wanted, in an early stage of society om 
* Monday, 11.—Churehyards are much less common in this © ountay ¢ 
one might suppose ; and to from the turn things are knee oy 
seems probabl this pious, simple custom of burying about our hured 
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 peclote, As it is, the good peopl of many rural neighbour- 
recome obsole . 





goon b =e 2 journey before they can find a country churchyard 

js must ey Bacay. " A great proportion of the places of worship 
jn which to <3 ve no graves near them. In the villages, they make part of 
one sees a oiiings with little space about them ; nor does it follow that 
the crowd of ~— where land is cheaper, the case is altered; you pass 
in the open cou standing apart, with broad fields spreading on all sides, but 
ppeeting no and Some distance beyond, perhaps, you will come to a 
no Lage = opening into the highw Ly 5 and this is the cemet ry of the 
square ene 08U. Sonal family burying-grounds, about the fields, are very 


oT yn ‘ 

congrega’™ 3 , as d 
common sometimes sa retired 5] 
e nm, it 1 t 


¢ graves in one corner of the m« adow or orchard. ‘ 

~~ Walking in the fields a while since, we were obliged to climb a stone 
Pipe a jumping down into the adjoming meadow, we found we had 
wall, ed on agrave; there were severa others lying around near the fence 

slighted on stone at the head and foot of each humble hillock. This custom 

= saber on the farms had its origin, no doubt, in the peculiar circum- 


t neatly enclosed, or it may be only a 


burying 
of bu y Fhe pone population, thinly scattered over a wide country, and 
stances ¢ matt) } . 7 
ot by distance and bad roads from any place of public wi rship ; 
ME in this Way the custom of making the graves of a fumily upon the geen 
ook upo 


ually found favour among thi people, and the y learned to | 
Jlancholy gratification to make the tombs of the departed members 
the dwelling of the living. The inc rease of the population 
on one hand, with the changes of pro- 


stead grad 
it as a me 
of a family near 








} the improvement of the 1 
othe ereater number of villages on the other, are now bringing 
Pp another state of things Public cemeteries for parishes or whole com- 


are becoming common, while the isolated burial-places about th 
farms are more rare than they used to be r ; 
“The few churchyards found among us are usually seen in the « lder pa- 


1e8 











rishes; places of worship recently built very rarely have a_yard attached 
ti them The narrow, crowded, abandoned churchyards, still seen in the 

» them. 
heart of our older towns, have become in the course of time very striking 
yeart - J 

» he dead 
monuments tot : 

«Nowhere is the stillness of the grave so deeply impressive; the feverish 
turmoil of the living, made up of } e, duty, labour, folly, whirling 
int sseless movement about them, is than the passing winds and the 
drops of rain to the tenants tl grounds, as they lie side by side, in 
crowded but unconscious company. The present, so full, so fearfully absorb- 


mystery ; with th mouldering re- 
the great realities The stillness, 


chyard in the heart of the bustling 





ing with the living, to the dead 
mains of man the past and the futw 
the yselessness 1f you will, of the ! 
city, renders it a more striking and impressive memento mori than the skull 
in th cell of a he rmit.”” 





LIFE IN AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY.* 
Turse volumes are translated from the German of Adalbert 
Stifter, and contain six tales. In some of them rural //fe un- 
doubtedly predominates ; but an exhibition of German manners, 
with a metaphysical delineation of pec uliar characters, seems more 
an object of the author than a mere picture of what is usually un- 
derstood by life. “ Abdias the Jew,” indeed, has nothing to do with 
Germany, except that a Moorish Hebrew, after having been plun- 
dered by the authorities, and losing his wife through her terror of the 
Bey’s soldiers, retires from Africa to a solitary valley in that coun- 
try, with his little blind daughter. “The Hochwald” (high-forest 
is a tale of the wars of Gustavus: a father sends his two 
daughters into the further solitudes of the forest, while h« 
remains to defend his castle, and in the upshot kills the lover 
of his eldest daughter, and is himself killed by the enemy. 
“Castle —3f is a wild story, half Irish, half German ; the heir 
to the estate being compelled to swear that he will write his own 
autobiography, to be soma in the muniment-chamber, and, 
harder task perhaps, will read all the autobiographies of his 
predecessors. This part of the subject is not badly worked, 
in a brief sketch of the family history; but the story really 
turns upon the attachment of a claimant to th property of an inn- 
keeper's daughter, and his success both in law and love. “ Ma- 
reshely” is a strange tale, of the love, marriage, and s paration of 
a Hungarian noble and his wife, and their reunion years after- 
wards; the reader, contrary to custom, being kept in a mystery 
which is all the while clear to the two principal actors. “« The 
Village on the Heath ” is h idly a story at all: a youthful peasant 
leaves his home to push his fortune, and there is a curt account 
of his family during his , and an allusive reference 
to the career of Felix on his return. “My Great-grandfather's 
Note-book ” consists properly of three tales. First, there is th 
discovery of the manus: ript; a literary artifice which may have 
more novelty for the Germans than for us. There is then th 
Story of the great-grandfather’s father-in-law; and finally, that of 
the great-grandfather himself, giving an account of his practice 
4$ a country physician, and of his love and marriage. 
Subject after all is eve rything, and art but an appropriately feli- 
Citous developm« nt of subj cts. Unless the theme be of sufficic nt 
largeness and interest to bear « xpansion, that which is commonly 
called art the selection of images, skilful delineation, and diction 
or style—is really a hinderane fatiguing the reader with inap- 
propriate topies, or attempting to create interest by an appear- 
ee simplicity, whi« h isin r ality baldness. Sui h is th failing 
the work betore us, judged by English ideas of art. Th 
- wp are too long for their elements; they break, as it were, by 
Fmt Weight. The discov ry of the manuscript is a elk ver bit 
howtapase, and may be a tru picture of German life ; but its length 
ane to the result attained—it Is a waste of the 
the physician’ and the readers time. Man) of the de st riptions in 
on ny “— story ar very exe I nt pi ture s of German 
suis of dh — country life ; and if the book were avowedly a 
eae — “ they would produce a b tter effect than in their 
fon the where the r nd ry looking for a narrative, tinds a 
and other oe may be said of large parts of “ rhe Hochwald 
scription . . . , Abdias” has as mué h minuteness of de- 
. yet . t — the tale itself is improbabl enough as 
© Pictures — ave a reference to the circumstances of the 
tumes thlished by Bentley 
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persons, or the delineation of their characters, they are not 
felt like the interposition of foreign bodies; they may be te- 
dious, but are not interruptive. It may be said that the object of 
the author was to consider his stories as mere vehicles for the 
exhibition of German scenery and German manners. And this 
is doubtless the case; but a plan to make the secondary promi- 
nent is still an error, although it may have been the consequence 
of a design. 

Considered as composition, the book is very able. It bears 
throughout much of German finish and German simplicity, with a 
feeling which if too quiet for pathos is very near it. Take for 
example this description of the death of his wife by the father-in- 
law of the phy sician. 

*** Do you know what in mountain districts is called a timber-duct? You 
can scarcely have seen one, since it is not needed here, where the forest- 
ind smooth. It is a rude sort of raft, hollowed into a 





slopes ire broad 


groove, and used to remove the wood which is cut down inthe forest. Some- 
times these rafts are laid upon the ground down the mountain-sides ; some- 
times they are stretched like bridges across ravines and clefts; and they can, 


when necessary, be filled with the rippling snow-water, by means of which 

the blocks of wood are drifted away more quickly It was one tine Septem- 

ber morning, that my wife begged me to make an excursion across the 

mountains, and to take her with me,—she had not been out with me for 

three years, having, within that time, borne me a child, a little daughter. J 

j0 assented to her wish; she prepared for the expedition ; and we ram- 
, ‘ } 





bled se 








hh it day that she ithered some clusters of edelwei , Which she 
twined round my hat. On returning home we mistook our way, deceived by 
the rity between the mountain-passes. We descended the bed of a 
dried-up torrent, with which I was perfectly unacquainted, not knowing 
whether it ild lead us down into the valley, or suddenly break off over a 
perpendicular stee] thus oblige us to retrace our steps And this last 
proved t t ; for just as we turned round the corner of a rock, we 
saw the bl void ddenly open before us; the path of the stream had 
broken off, and posite us gleamed a perpendicular wall of chalk, tinged 
with a} reddish hue by the rays of the declining sun. But there was 
one of these timber-ducts I have described, stretching across the chasm from 
the spot whereon we stood to the summit of this chalk-wall. 1 was a little 
startled, a1 nd my companion ; but she was delighted at find- 
ing it possibile to pr ed; and W CeCe rdingly began to examune the raft, to see 
whetl t we n good cond n, and cupable of bearing the weight of two per- 
sons. That ithad been used lately was evident, for the hollow of the groove 


bore traces of having been fresh rubbed, and stakes and blocks, such as are re- 
quired for pushing the felled trunks along, were still scattered about ; besides, 
the foot-prints which had induced us to follow the dried current led close up to 
the raft. Whilst hesitating, we heard a noise as of footsteps from a trench on 
one side, which hitherto we had not noticed ; and in a few seconds a man, whom 
I at once recognized as one of the wood-cutters who ply their laborious 
trade in this mountain district, emerged from the trench. He carried a 
leathern sack, and an iron dish, also his scaling-ladders, and a mountain- 

\ long, and armed with an iron point and a 
on this 











. which was, a 





surprise at seeing human bei: 





wild spot. 1 explained to him that we had lost our way, and that we were 
anxious to ascertain whether the duct were passable, and could safely serve 
as a bridge for two persons. ‘No doubt of that,’ he replied; ‘five of my 
comrades have been across it scarce a minute ago; I was forced to turn back 


because I had left this dish behind, at our fire-place They are waiting for 
me on yonder rock-wall; you shall hear them directly.’ And here he raised 
that strange shrill shout peculiar to mountaineers; the tones were echoed 
back from all the clefts in the neighbourhood, and were answered by another 
similar shout, reéchoing in like manner from the rocks around. It was 
solemn, it w ilmost sublime, to hear this wild vocal music amid those 
nes, with the twilight drawing round us! I now proposed that 
we sh ill three cross the ravine together To this he agreed ; adding, 
that we must take the lady between us, and that we should carry his alpine- 
staff horizontally, I holding one end and le the other, so that she could 
cling to it as to a banister, and feel herself secure. The little dog, she in- 
sisted upon carrying herself: and thus, one after another, we stepped upon 
this mountain-bridge, which showed like a line drawn across the grey 
evening twilight. But as we strode along, I could hear the clatter only of 
the wood-cutter’s heavy shoes, not the lighter tread of hers. We were yet 
a little way from the end of the raft, when the wood-cutter said in a low 
voice, ‘Sit down.’ I felt the staff grow lighter in my hand—I turned quickly 
round—imagine! I saw only the wood-cutter. A horrible thought came; 
I knew no more; my feet ceased to feel the ground ; the pine-trees flickered 
to and fro like torches before my eyes. I knew no more.’ 

** Here the Colonel was silent. 1 thought at first that he was only taking 
breath ; but on looking round, I saw through the half-light that tears were 
chasing each other down his white beard, and that he kept himself thus per- 
fectly still to prevent my rem irking it. Neither could I have spoke na word 4 
my heart too seemed broken. I now understood why he had drawn down 
the window-curtains: I would not distress the old man by taking notice of 
his grief, but kept my eyes averted. After a while he passed his sleeve over 

nd, with perfect composure, continued thus—‘She was 

of the hollow. Silently sacrificing herself, as 
was her wont—uttering no cry, lest she should endanger me—she had fallen 
lown. Not even the wv -cutter had guessed her situation until she let go 


rugged 





beard and fac 
lying crushed in the depth 








the banister which we had made for her, and began to feel in the air with 
her hand. He then called to her to sit down,—but it was too late Like a 
vhite handkerchief, b it had all passed before his eyes, and then he 
saw me alon And I too seemed tottering, and should have fallen likewise, 
if he had not given 1 1) ent push, which made me stagger forw urd over 
the few remaining steps on the timber-duct, and at the end flung me down 
upon the heap of wood which had been conveyed across the ravine during 
the day.’ 


MUSIC, 

No music-publisher at the present time deserves so well of the public 
as Mr. Joseph Alfred Novello. He has led the way in breaking down 
the exorbitant price of music, and in placing musical and literary publi- 

ition in this respect on a similar footing. ‘That his system i lvantage- 
1s the public, may be inferred trom the fact that he 
ily J sin it but carries it to a greater and greater extent. 
We have formerly spoken with just praise of his editions of Handel's 
Oratorios and of the Masses of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; and we 
observe that he is now engaged in other che ip publications of great value to 
the lover of classical musi We have before us the first two numbers of 
Mendelssohn's Lodgesang or Hymn of Praise, with the instrumental por- 
tion arranged for four hands on the organ or pianoforte, by Mr. Vincent 
Novello, and printed with the clearness and accuracy which characterize 
all Mr. Novello’s publications. There is also a new serial, of which several 


' - . 
appeared, called Novello’s Part-Song Book ; full of interest 
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to the lovers of pure vocal harmony. 





We find in it, not only specimens of 
the old English worthies, Morley, Dowland, &c., but several ad- 
mirable part-songs by Macfarren, Rimbault, Benedict, and othe: 
writers of our own day. Macfarren’s “Orpheus with his lute,” the 
first of a series of Shakspere’s Songs, is thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the olden time. Mr. Novello, moreover, has just commenced a 
new weekly publication called The Glee-Hive ; 
say that the first number contains Stevens’s charming glee, “* From Obe- 
ron in Fairyland,” and is sold for fourpence. And lastly, we must mak 
honourable mention of the monthly periodical called The Musical Times 


and Singing-Class Circular ; a very unpretending and yet interesting pub- 
lication. Its price is only three-halfpence, or twopt nce-haltps nny 
stamped; and each number contains a leading article on some topic of 
musical literature, a brief chronicle of the month, and a piece « if vocal 


music, sacred or secular. We find in the numbers before us a series of 
masterly articles on Cathedral Music and Composers, by Mr. Edward 
Holmes, the accomplished author of the Life of Mozart ; English cath 
anthems, madrigals and part-songs by Palestrina and the great old Italian 
harmonists. 

Again, there is anew cheap publication, well deserving of not ice 


lral 
aral 


School Songs for two and three voices, composed by John Hullah. We 
have not met with anything calculated to be more attractive and useful 
to juvenile singers than this little collection. The words, by Mary 
Howitt, Cowper, Heber, &c., are simple, and excellent both in taste and 


feeling ; and Mr. Hullah has set them to music in a congenial spirit. Th 
melodies combine simplicity with freshness and elegance ; and the under- 
parts, though very plain and easy, are so ingeniously constructed that they 
will give the young singers an idea of some of the greatest beauties of 
harmony and modulation, and will prepare them admirably for music of 
greater complication and difficulty. 

Another new musical periodical challenges some notice, if not by its 
merit, at least by its pretensions and arrogance. Itisentitled Zhe Chureh 
Musician ; and professes to be the organ of a society who call themselves 
“The Church Musical Union,” and have for their object the entire reform- 
ation of the musical service of the Church. This journal, of which thre« 
or four monthly numbers have appeared, is well got up, very cheap, and 
calculated for general circulation. Its tone is bold and confident, it 
language fluent and specious; it is, consequently, one of those works 
which may do much good or much harm according as its opinions are 
sound or the contrary. To enable our musical readers to satisfy them- 
selves on this point, we shall quote a few of those opinions, without 
comment. 

The public have hitherto been so benighted as to have some reverence 
for the old masters of the English ecclesiastical school, and to regard 
their works as models of devotional music, uniting grandeur and solemnity 
with chaste simplicity, and free from the florid and theatrical graces of 
the foreign Church composers. But hear the Church Music on the 
ject— 

“ We dislike the English services by 
Farrant, Gibbons, Morley, Purcell, Rogers, 
sheer absurdity to term the services of Dr. Gibbons either fine or noble 
music ; and when we mention him, we select, we presume, the best of these 
service-writers.’’—‘* Boyce [in his great collection of Cathedral Music] has 
no anthem either by Tye or Tallis in any clear or high form; and although 
some are to be found who may profess to like the three anthems by 
given by Boyce, for ourselves we think Byrde, even when musical, mos 
lancholy. Boyce’s selections from Batten, Blow, Farrant, and Goldwin, ari 
with two exceptions, wholly laid aside and wo rthily forgotten ; and, in fa 

a few shillings would purchase all the available full choral musi tha 
expensive collection of extinct and moribund anthem-music. For the er 
part, it is unintelligible, unimpressive, and as hard as iron.’’—The old Pro- 
testant psalm tunes fare no better. Mr. Hullah’s Metrical Psaltei 
treated. ‘Mr. Hullah has attempted to revive that which faded fr 
hearts and minds of Englishmen two hundred years The 
attempt to deprive the English Church of all church melody has most sig- 
nally failed; nor can Mr. Hullah, either by his position or his adjutants, re- 
verse the doom passed upon the worthless Genevan tunes of the Tudor 
epoch.””"—People generally think the “ Old Hundredth”’ a fine tune; not 
so the Church Musician. It “ is redolent of restlessness and dissatisfaction, 
robbery and murder; and for our parts, we had rather hear a strain taken 
from the very back-woods of heathendom. We dislike it as Churchmen, 
detest it as musicians.” 

Contemporary musicians are summarily disposed of. 
Novello it is said, that, “‘buried as aman may be, day and night, 
tones of our cathedral music, they cannot teach him proper harm: 

yer melody, or the proper form of ashort anthem. Larring t/ 

r. Nove Ilo i is an excellent composer of a church anthem. ‘Mr 
Mr. Turle occupy posts, but they have no mission. They will have 
died and done nothing ; but after generations will record that they fl 
in a time when they might, with even ordinary talents, have 
ders for the wellbeing of the Church and the stability and suc: 
music, but that they did not.’ 

Lastly, there is no such thing in existence 
ciples of music. ‘The two silly and ridiculous handbooks | 
and Goss have been demolished ; and the effete and moribund treatises 
Albrechtsberger and Gottfried Weber have passed harmlessly away,’’—to 
make room for the new lights of the Church Musiciai ‘ ‘ 

People conversant with the subject will smile at all this; but th 
lication is intended to be popular, and to have an influence on peopl 
conversant with the subject. But they will probably think it 
to inquire in what estimation the standard cathedral music of th« 
Church of England, the old Protestant psalmody, the characters and la- 
bours of Mr. Vincent Novello, Mr. Hullah, Mr. Goss, and Mr. Turle, and 
the works of the most eminent German theorists, are generally held by 
sound and well-informed musicians. 


THE ARTS, 
MONTI’S SCULPTURE. 
arrival in London we had occasi 
welcome about two years ago, is again installed in a sort of provisional 
studio at the house of Messrs. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi, where his 
friends are admitted to see his more recent works. ‘The present collection 
includes some pretty trifles of a playful order: such as Cupid in th 
of Duleamara ; and little Spirits of the Flowers—the flowers themselves, 
a heartsease and a lily, beautifully s ulptured 

But the principal works are a group of young lady fishers, the heads 
being portraits, and a full-sized statue of Eve disconsolate. 
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is as utterly destructive of unity as tangible relief upon a pictur 


similar reasons, we regret to note that Signor Monti has , 
pupils of the eyes: / all that sculpture oy tt 
of depth to the eye, by faith owing the deep shadows of 4° 
and the superficial inflection of the iris 7 
The figure of Eve is a beautiful: she sits on a bank 
cherub-headed serpent peeps out amidst blossoming roses—le; ' 
hand, the other arm resting on her lap; her legs are bent, and ty. 
ecther at the ankles: her countenance, overshadowed by her 4 
hair, is sweet and gently mournful; her form is the full soft 4, 
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delicacy of moulding rhe free and graceful flow of the gx neral a“ 

diversified by the most exquisite m delling of th surface, to the x) 

the muscles beneath, the folds of the integuments, and the knittip 

joints. The ideal and th ul unite in the perfect type of w manh fy, 
THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL GALLERY, 

The copy of a lithog ph by Messrs. Johnston, of the Scottish Natin. 
Gallery as it will appear when finished, comes at an opportun aa 
The building, desig el by W. i P layfair, looks well,—none the wos 
for being, it would seem, a true gallery, and not a houseful of + 
the so-called gallery i Trafalga Square The effect of the wh so 
illustrates what art may do in converting a nuisance into a benefit, Jj 
gallery is built on “the Mound,’—originally a heap of rubbish fon 
by excavating the New Town; next, an elevated and naked cays = 
from the New Town to the Old; henceforth an embankment ip 4 
midst of a picturesque garden, topped by two long buildings which by 








monize well with its straight horizon—-the Royal Institution az 
jected National Gallery. To the left is the new College of the 
behind and above, the famous rock and castk The lithograph, ex 
in neutral tints, gives a very fair idea of the general scene as it wil 
mately app 
FORD'S LITHOGRAPH OF SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, 
gallant soldier, with a countenance full of character. We d 
know Sir George’s aspect; but the portrait is so like his brother, th 
( hief Baron, that we presume a “ spe aking likeness” of the Gener ral 
a oS 
MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
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bridge -dral Church, Manchester, the Rev. Arthur Tidman, M.A., 

at the Cathedra ’ dH 

On the sik, to Mary second daughter of James Kershaw, Esq., M.P. for Stock- 
of Woodstock, to Mary, 
port DEATHS 

yn the 20th August, at Holyhead, from hurts received by the ove. iarning of 

: ve. Anne, youngest daughter of the lat YW ” William Fullerton Elphinstor 
paring, Mi: Welbeck Street, Sir Peter Pole, Bart.; in his 80th year, 
+ 30th, st Ham House, Isabella, Wift the Hon. Frederick Tollemache, 
On the « Be : 

, her 33d year. 7 
. Phe Slt in London, Joseph Bailey, Esq., of Easton Court M.P. for the county 
1 Meselerd eldest son of Joseph Bailey, Esq., M.P. for the county of Brecon; in 
ae rat Se ptember, at Dalkey, near Du dmiral Robert Dudley Oliver; in 

» the Is A 3 

is $4th year. 
his $4th year. -afton Street, the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P.; in his 
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74th year. : 
On the 2d, Lucy I ‘ 
Terrace, Kensington Gardens. 
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aces, 
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War-orrice, Sept. 3.—3d Regt. Drag. Guards ieut. I y to be Capt 
by purchase, Vict Squire, who retires ; ¢ LW. Knatchbull to be Lieut by pur- 
obost vice Whitby. 4th Foot Lieut. J. C. Bartley to be Capt without purchase, 
¥ se Campbell, dec.; Ensign A. 1} H. Ansell to be Lieut. vice Bartley 10th Foot 
Lieut -Col. W. H. C. Wellesley, from the 81st be Lieut.-Col. vice Miller 
who exchanges. 74th Foot Lieut. J. Napier it. by purchase, vice Wall- 
nutt, who retires; Ensign J. J. Corrigan to be purchase, vice Napier. 81st 
Foot—Lieut.-Col. T. Miller, from the 10th Foot, Lieut.-Col. vice Wellesley, 
who exchanges. 98th Foot— Major G. ‘I xe, from half-pay 
vice W. Edie, who exchanges; Capt. D. Rainier to be Major, | 
Parke, who retires; Lieut. F. Peyton to be Capt by purchase, vice Rainier; Ensign 





ner to be Lieut. by purchase, vi Pe) 
ospital Staff—I itz-Meade T. Dennis, Gent. to be 
vice Dolce, promoted. 
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Apurratty, Sept. 2.—The following pr taken place con- 
sequent on the death, on the Ist Sept. of Olive Admiral 
of the White J. Cochet to be imiral of Blue J. Mackellar 
to be Admiral of the White ; ni s, G.C.M.G. to be 
Admiral of the Blue; Vice-Admiral of t Vice-Admiral of 
the d: Vice-Admiral of the Blue J. R. Da sto be Vice niral of the White ; 
Rear-Admiral of the Red Sir W. B. Proctor, Bart. to be Vice-Admira the Blue; 
Rear-Admiral of the White W. Ward to be Rear-Admiral of the Red te Admiral 
of the Blue V. F. Hatton to be Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. F. E. Loch to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Retired Captains A. Adderley and Sir R. O’Conor, K.C.H, ha been promoted 
to be Retired Rear-Admirals, on the terms ed in the Lo m Gazette of the 
Ist Sept. 1846, without increase of half-pay 

COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Nepte vr 3 

Partyersuirs DrssoLvep Smith and Co. Paternoster Row, wl tationers 

Golding and King, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk, attornies—Towne i Mot- 
alf Kendal, fellmongers—Giles and 8 Rot the, hat s—Reade a 
Co. { eton, silk-spinners— Horne and Burgess, ¢ l layl 

| Guy, Liverpool, glovers—W. and G. Hesketh, Fyld I Lancas} 

g rs—Thurstans and Liddle, Newport, Shr re, attorni Redfern and Tin 
z Preston, file-manufacturers—Simpson and Co. Manchester, st -makers 
Black and Co. Bishop Wearmouth, whar s far a urds D. Hol we—J 
M. and G. R. Barber, Eastwood, Nottingha e, dra s—R. and H. Wells, Hull 
mer Hacking and Co. Bury, machinists—Corfe and Co. W hest tailor 
: and Parrott, Hurst, Berkshire, hatchers of chickens by stean runstall and 
Bootle, chemists—Tickle and Co. Manchester, tallow-chandl Smith and 
ousemcen 


Anderson, Glasgow, sewed-muslin-war 
Bankevpts.—Grorck Norton, ( f 





, Wiltshire, plumber, to s 











Sept. 13, Oct. 18: solicitors, \ lok l hitty 
tesbury; official assignee, Cannan, Aurrep (¢ ox, W - 
orne Minster, cabinet-maker, Sept. 1 t solicitor, Tayl S Street 
Finsbury Square; official assignee, Car n, Birchin Lane—Srs EN CHARLES 
LAKEMAN, St. Mildred’s Court, commission-agent, Sept. 10, Oct. 18 licitor, Pat- 
tes Lincoln's Inn Fields; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—James 
"RigstTLeY, Radcliffe, cotton-spinner, Sept. 16, Oct. 8 olicitor, Whitehead, Bury; 
Mficial assignee, Pott, Mancheste , 
Cratiricatr.— To be granted, unless « ¢ be shown to the ra m the day of 
neeting.—Sept. 26, Barker, Manchester, victuall Z 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. *‘rson, M \ victuall Sept. 6, 27—Riddel 





Aberdeen, cabinet-maker, § 10. 


Oct. 1 


, banker, Sept 





"ARTNERSHIPS DissonvEep.— Be i, 
and Co. London—Syer hapel Road, win 
and Berry, Somerset n ners — Robi 
er-merchants—Aspley and Howcroft, Boxmore, 
Swift, Oldham, cotton-manufacturer ntrowitz and 
Young and Son, Bolton-le-Moors, brev Kay and Co. Dunston Forg 


West Indies, merchants 

merchants 
Nottingham, 
and 





dow Ass 
soft . 

. Street n and James 
coal-merchants--Eagland 


Co. Salford, tob 





Gateshead, 



































' nt Macturers ; as far as regards R. Kay—Pidgeon and Co. Ec« ill, mercers 
j 1 and Chapman, I iverpool, milliners; as tar as regards R. and M. Single- 
Bo Mi elland St. John, Cadog Row, furniture-dealers—R. and J. Brown 
At in Grapers- Smith and Co. Manchester: as far E. G dy—W. and 
“ge Rathbone Place, English and Foreign toy warel er W nd G. Hes- 
- lyldesley Banks, I ashire, grocers—D'Hauregard and ¢ M oat 
FW Temission-merchants Barber and Co. Norwich, grocers ; as far as regards 
te ompson— Powell and Archbold, East Tilbury, coal-merch s— Wainwright 
Basan oN s Sugar-retine rs—J.and J. Baxter, Edinburgh, glass-deal 
8.—THomas Brapiey, Ranelagh Roa Pimlico, lard-retine to sur- 
~ 13, Oct. 18: solicitors, Morgans, Old wry: offi . e. Whit 
inghall Street—Gronrcr Frrenp, Kidderminster Sept. 21, Oct 
a. ~e Tudor, Kiddermins official assignee, - an Ween | 
* *HOMAS SouTHROr, Gloucesters! , baker, Sept tors, Stan 
B and Wasbrough, Bristol; Frankum, Abingdot off ’ am 
sé YOUN StoRK, Hull, wine-m« ant, Sept. 25, Oct * rw - 
opeman, Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull —Wiitiam Waxp, | 
ret, ett keeper, Sept. 18, Oct. 24: solicitor, Yates jun. Liverpool; « | 
S lurner, Liverpool. 
we Roce nePt- 27, Fennings, Chancery Lane, law-station¢ Sept. 27, Geale, | 
took Oct 3 news, Regent Street jobmaster—Sept. 27, ¢ ae. 
Oct 9 Guy a Smith, Plymo , shipwright—Oct. 11, bath tualle 
Tyne. m cha re ore money-scrivener—Oct. 10, Jameson, Neweastle-upon- 
pool, mmerci ct. 4, fodhunter, Darlington, bookseller—Sept. 30, Duranty, Liver- | 
Ww r — Oct. 1, Wareing, Liverpool, draper — Oct. 1, E. and M. Hart, North- 
Conn et 30, Jaffa and Wi . Liverpool, tailors 


To be granted, unless cause be shown to on the day of | 


meeting 
ng 


the contrar 








shir fomkent- Haslam, Hertford, chemist—Sept. 27, Welsh, Westbury, Wilt- 
Cheltenham eper—Sept. 27, Campiing, Norwich, baverdasher—Oct. 16, Thurstan, 
Mould, Neg mukeeper—Oct. 16, Bailey, Gloucester, saddler—Oct. 8, Hornsby and 
Ven Dommen ee tpen-Tyne, builders—Oct. 8, Veitch, Durham, printer—Oct. 3, 
wohger, » Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant—Oct. 3, Haley, Stafford, iron- 


the Earl of Darnley, to Lady Harriet Pelham, 


Ross, to 
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DecLARATION OF DivipEeNp.—Jones junior and Oakes, Kingswinford, Stafford- 








shire, iron-masters; first div. of 2s. ld any Thursday after the 12th of October ; 
Christie, Birmingham 
ScoTcn SEQUESTRATIONS.—Moncur, Kettle Bridge, Fifeshire, merchant, Sept. 9, 30 
M‘Queen Moore, Birneyknowes, Hadditr nshire, farmer, Sept. 13, Oct. 4—Man- 
son and Wighton, Perth, drapers, Sept. 12, Oct. 3. 
YD Ina YT’ D ,aTr 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday.) Tuesday, Wednes.| Thurs. | Fr'day. 
—— —_ — am . oo 
3 per Cent Consols ...+++++++ : 96) 96) 964 I | oF 





Ditto for Account 
3 per Cents Reduced . 97 


vod vod 9 
} fi 


97h 97 96§ 














3} per Cents 8 } 994 99h 99) 8 
Long Annuities 8} 8} 8 4} 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent - 215 215 2143 215 
India Stuck, 10} per Cent 266 — - 266 
Exchequer Bills, 1 }d. per diem 67 pm 64 67 4 64 63 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent 46 pm st M4 4 a4 a4 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Austrian Massachusetts (Sterling 5 p. Ct 108 
Belgian Mexican m 5 — 293 
Ditto Michigan St — — 
Bra an ) - 92 Mississippi (Sterling 6 - 
Buenos Ayres 6 — 9 New York (1858 5 - 93 
Chilian 6 — 103 Ohio _— —_ 
Danish ;— | — Pennsylvania 5 - 83) exd 
Dut Ex. 12 Guilders) ..2} — 574 Peruvian 4} 82 
Ditto i—_ | 89% Portuguese 5 _ 
French ;—-) — Ditto 3 - — 
Ditto + | — Russian 5 
Indiana (Sterling _ 734 Spanish 5 — 198 
Illinois ° 6‘ — _ Ditto . 3 - ae 
Kentucky — — Ditto ( Passive ° 4 
Louisiana (Sterling 5 — 9exd Ditto (Deferred 
uryland (Sterling 5 — | 894 Venezuela Active 





SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 






































Ranks— | 
8 Australasian : } dd} 
asgow 24ipexd British North American | 
hex d Colonial 
10} Commercial of London 
Great North of England London and Westminster 7a 
Great South. and West. Ircland 303 London Joint Stock 14} 
Great Western 64g National of Ireland — 
Hull and Selby Miexd National Provincial 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 43} Provincial of Ireland 
Lancaster and Carlisle 6 Union of Australia . 2g 
Lor 1 Brighton and South Coast 813 Union of London... 12) 
London and Black wall i} MINES— 
London and North-western 110g ex d Holanos . — 
Midland hex d Hrazilian Imperial 
North British 6a Ditto (St. John del Rey 158 
South-eas and Dover 173 Cobre Copper 
8S ith-western ot MIscELLANEOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick By Australian Agricultural 15 
York and North Midland l7exd Canada TS) 
Docks— General Steam 271 
East and West India 1404 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 784 
London 12 Royal Mail Steam 
St. Katherin 81h South Australian ° — 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 3lst day of August 1550 
KR DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued ...... ° £ 103,815 Government Debt - £11,015,100 
Other Securities 2 984 900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 15,883 857 
Silver Bullion eee 219,95 
£30,103,8 £30,103 ,8 
t NKIN EPARTMENT 
Proj rs’ Capital £14 000 Government § Securities in 
Rest 36 662 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14 490,847 
Publ Deposit 8,261,281 Other Securities 11,419,381 
o Dey s + 281.099 Notes 10,421 070 
Sev Day and ot Bills l ii Gold and Silver Coin 665,758 
£ 137 056 £36 937 ,056 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct? 
BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton 
Fe gn Gold in Bars, Standard £3 17 , Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0 00°90 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars 510 0 0 ¢ 
New Dollars ) 4103 | Lead, British Pig 17 1 8 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard iii Steel, Swedish Keg 315 ¢ 14 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 6. 
s s s ‘ 
Wheat, R.New 38 to42 | Rye to 24 Maple Oto 32 | Oats, Feed 18tol9 
it i2—4i Barley 21 W hite 28 — 30 Fine 19 — 20 
Old 40 —42 Malting 2 7 Boilers 0 33 Poland 19 — 20 
White i ‘ Malt, « » 2 Beans, Ticks. 2¢ 28 Fine 0 21 
Fir 42—44 Fine 2 ) Old 2s 7) Potat ‘ 
Su} New. 4 2 |Peas, Hog 8 2 Indian Corn. 27 29 Fine 24—25 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN WEEKLY AVERAGI 
Per Qr. (Impe ul) of wland and Wales For the Week ending Aug. 31 
Wheat 43s. 74 Kye 22s. lid.) Wheat 43s. 6d. | Rye 238. 4d, 
Karley 22 6 Beans 28 0 Barley 22 64 Beans 5 il 
Oats Is 0 | Peas 27 0 | Oats 17 9 Peas 26 it 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made per sack 40s. to 43s Butter—Rest Fresh, lis. Od. per doz 
Seconds 7 40 Carlow, 34. 10s, to 34 per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32. — 34 | Bacon, Irish ewt. 60s.to 0 
N k and Stockton o — 32 Cheese, Cheshire 42 60 
American per barrel 23 — 25 Derby Plain 44 4 
Canadian 23 a Hams, York 60 70 
Bread, 64. to 7d. the 4ib. loaf ges, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoate anp Leapennate.* Suiruriz Hea vy CATTLE at 
s. a d s. d s. ad sd s a Su rir 
Reef 2 4to2 8to3 4 2 8to3 4to3 8 Friday 
Mutton 2 8 3 0 3 8 ; 8 310—4 2) Beasts. 1,032 
Veal 24 ; ; 8 28—-3 6—3 10 Sheep. 10,650 
Pork 2 8 3 4—4 0 3 4—3 8—4 0 Calves 491 y 
Lamt 3 4—40—4 3 8B—4 O— 4 4 Pigs 310 M 
To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS WOO! 
Kent Pockets 110s. to 130s. | Down and half. bred Hogs per d. to 15]4 
‘ ice ditt be 7 Wether and Ewe il 124 
Sussex ditto 1K Leicester Hogget and Wether 0 
Farnham ditto 0 Fine Coming 104 lly 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
MBERLAN Suirarie W arrecwaret 
Hay, Good 74s. to 78s 78s. to 80s € to 70+ 
: Inferi 75 ) 65 ) 
New 75 ) 6s 55 
Clover 78 — ss — 88 a: 2 - 56 
Wheat Straw 26 — 30 233 — 27 . . 23 — 20 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES ! GROCERIES 
Rape Oil percwt. £116 0 | Tea, Bohea, fine perib.* Os, 1d.to 0s. 34 
I ned 117 6 Congou, fine cae —i 6 
I LOW 113 0 Svuuchong, fine 3 8 -2 4 
Linseed Oil-Cak 3 perlvoo 9 0 0 In Bond—Duty 2s. 14. per Ib 
Candles, per « n, 4s. 6d 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt ts. to 1028 
Moulds (6d. per doz. disex 7. Od. Good Ordinary . 45 — 46s, 64 
Cuals, Hetton 16 9 Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt 265. 0} 
TOES 2. .cseee 16 9 West India Molasses 13s. Od. to 155, 6d 













































































































































































































NDIA OVERLAND MAIL DIORAMA. 


—GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, l4, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place.—Adiitional Picture—MADRAS.—A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, Illustrating the ROUTE of the OVER 
LAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of no 
Madaas and Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive detail, and 
apropriate Music,is now OPEN DAILY, Mornings at Twelve, 
Afternoons at Three, and in the Evenings at Eight o’Clock.— 
Admission, Is. ; Stalls, 2s. 6¢; Reserved Seats,3s. Doors open 
half an hour before each representation. Descriptive Cata 
logues may be obtained at the Gallery 


\LOUCESTER MUSICAL FE 














STIVAL. 





—CHEAP EXCURSION-TRAINS.—On Tvespay the | 
10th Serremere, and on Farpay the 13th Serremeer, Ex | 
cursion-Trains will leave Paddington at 7 o'Clock a.m., call- | 
ing at Slough, Keading, and Didcot, for Gloucester also 
from Bath and Chippenham to Gloucester, to return the same 
evenings. PF ES i 

Paddington or Windsor and Slough to Glou | 
cester and Bac 10s. and 6s 

Reading or Oxford to Gloucester and Back 9s. and 5s 

Swindon to Gloucester and Back 6s. and 3s. 6d 


From Bath or Chippenham to Gloucester 
and Back 7s. and 4s | 
Passengers hi .ving Luggage ‘will only be conveyed at the 


Ordin ary Fares 


SYLUM FOREIGN and DOME 


LIFE OFFICE, No. 72 Established 


STIC 


in 1824, 





a , Cornhill, 





for Invalid and Healthy Lives, and for Officers and others | 
Travelling or Resident Abroad | 
Chairman—Licut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B 
Deputy Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq 

Life Insurance is now so fully understood, that it would be 
difficult to conceive any combivation of affairs requiring it | 
which might not be satisfactorily and economically arranged 
at the Asylum Office. The Directors assemble on Tuesday and 
Thursday, and the Resident Director is in daily attendance 
with a Medical Officer 7 


Resider 


FARREN, 


‘LIFE 


SOCIETY 


GEORGE 
_coNomic 


oe 
The 


ASSURANCE 


Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P | 
Chairman 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman | 
Advantages—The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System 
“The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year 
The sum of 274,0007. was added to Policies at the last Divi 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of 62)/. per Cent on 
the Premiums paid 
Amount of Assurance Fund 970,000/. Income 170,000/. per 


Annum 
Loans granted on such Policies as a 
Society 
For particulars apply to 4 o X. MACDONALD, Secretary, 
»w Bridge Street, Blackfriars 


RRTANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Rank, 


re purchaseable by the 


1, Princes Street, London 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 
Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
without security) for half the amount of the first seven 
annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of five 
per cent per annum, with the option of paying off the prin 


pal at any time, or having the amount deducted from the sum 
assured when the policy becomes a claim 


Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are gene 
rally required for the term of seven years only; whilst the 
holders have the same security for the payment of their 
claims, whenever death may happen, asif they paid doubl 
the amount of premium which would be charged for assuran 
ces effected in the usual way 

Increasing rates of premium on a new and remarkable pla 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on a policy for the whole term of life than in any 
other oftice 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine at any 
time within twelve months 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock 

Age of the Assured admitted in the policy 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Preinium 
Annual Premium required foran Assurance of 100l. for the 
Whole Term of Lift 
Age Half Premium for Whole Premium after 

Seven Years Seven Years 
£s.d £ sd 
30 i 1 9 2 é 
35 1 411 2 91 
40 193 18 4 
45 1 14 10 3 9 8 
50 226 4 5 Oo 
55 212 9 5 & «6 
60 3.68 613 4 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Direct 
P ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806. Policy -holders' ( 


upital 1,180,722 
148,000), Bonuses decla 13,0) 
the establishment of the Ort e, 
Right Hon. Earl Grey 
Directors 


Frederick Squire, Esq. Chairman 


Annual Inc 
Claims p 


ome 
rid since 
President—The 


1,886,000! 























William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq | Thomas Maughan, Esq 
George Dacre, Esq William Ostler, Esq 
Alexander Henderson, M.D Apsicy Pellatt, Esq 
William Judd, Esq | George Round, Esq 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart | The Rev. James Shermar 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird | Capt. William John Williams 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Direct 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. 1 8. 29, Upper Montagu 
Street, Montague Square 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARI 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 
Kramples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses 
Bonuses added 
subsequently 
Date of Sum Original Premium to be fur r 
Policy .| Insured} increas 
annually 
£ ‘s.a 4 s. a 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished 2 0 
18h1 1000 |} 33 19 2 ditto 17 8 
1818 1000 34 le ditto 18 10 
Examples of Bonuses added to other I 
| futal with add 
Sum Bonuses tions to be fur 
Insured. | added ther increased 
} 
£ | £ s. @ £ s. @ 
521 1807 900 } 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 } 355817 8 | 8558 17 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom ; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street 
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LIVERPOOL LONDON 





FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—Notice is 
hereby given,that on the 29th instantthe CHIEF OFFICE of 
this COMPANY in London will be REMOVED to Nos. 20 
and 21, Poultry 

BENIN. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary 
3, Charlotte Row, Mansion House, Sept. 3, 1850 
yWITD , Th 1 ‘OTT 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
/ RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George 
Street, Edinburgh; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, Col 


lege Gree n, Dublin 
Board. 


Esq 


London 


Charles Graham, Chairman 


































Charles Downes, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq J. G. Henriques, 1 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident F. Chas. Maitland, 
Chas. B. Curtis, Esq William Railton, Esq 
William Fairlie, Esc F. H. Thomson, Esq 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq Thomas Thorby, Esq 
" bonus added to p s from March 1834 to the 3lst 
cr 1847 is as follows 
Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum rime to policy to policy payable 
Assured Assured in 1841 in 1848 at death 
£ £s.d £ s.d 
56,000 13 yrs 10 mths 683 6 8 6,470 16 8 
5,000 1 year 5,112 10 0 
1,000 12 years 100 0 0 1,257 10 0 
1,000 7 years 1,157 10 0 
1,000 1 year 1,022 10 0 
500 12 years 000 628 15 0 
4 years — 5 00 
900 1 year sll » 0 
rhe premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
when the Insurance is for lift Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Plac 
Pall Mall, London 
| ARVEY'S FISH SAUCE. —E. Lazenny 
and Son, having n ymplaints from Families whe 
ure imposed by spuri imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, req purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine art years the name of “ Wits ENBY 
m the back, in addition to the front label used so ny years, 
and alg ned “ Elizabeth Laz y 
E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that rcare which has rendered it 
so justly admired as s ef salmon, turbot “dl, * s s 
€c. and is manuf u att ld-est shed Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Squar 
Saat SIX very superior SHIRTS 
h for 31s. 6d. fr t best 1 largest stock in London 
embracing all the mp ents in th t 
» Fashionable Coloured Shirts, six 1 very best, 
to measure, Six ? \ f 200 new designs 
guar i to all purchasers, or the 
loured Shi s, with detailed lists 
1 for s measurement s ‘ 
1 vd ¢ S t-1 9, St. M t | 
No », at the « r of New St t, ¢ ent G 
blished sixty years N.B Boy Shirts in alls 3 
\ ANY have assumed the use of the 
s Word PALETOT the PATENTEES 
and aterial Us t 5s x nd g it i ‘ ! 
fd s M NICOLI ( 1 3 tot I 
tentees ind Manufact rs of ¢ hav ts in 
‘ vi ’ I t 1 King 1and its s 
rheir. London ‘ 
No. IM, R EET, f s a department for 
PALETOTS, & 
No. ll xt ' 1 ted for MILITARY and 
DIPLOMATIC UNIFORMS 
No, ll for ROBES and ve s hed arti 
of costun 
l2 sexclusively BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, of 
unusual ex 1 And at CORNHILL Specimens of all 
my be see 
In each Depart it skilful and intelligent Assistants at 
tend, and fact at an a e to be really 
hea s i | ractically susta | 
WHOLE ALE V ILLEN CLOTH 1 SHIPPING En 
tran t ther 1 WARY K STREET 1CHANGI 
ALLEY, in the CITY 
H. J. and D. Ni 14,1 118 10, Regent Street nd 


‘WENTY-FIVE } SARS’ NERVOUS- 





















NESS, ¢ digestion und D bility, from 
wl I t y, and wh 1 icin 
Tect l y 
DU BARRY'S HEALTH ESTORING FOOD v 5 
ti Ww. Rk P \ 1 I 
yea speps } spasms 
1 naus rw s unt ha nsulted the adv f 
ma ha Du Barny 
cious Healt! s ! vs 1 s 
} yy t .) Rev J n W Flavell 
Rid t 1 N I $ XCESS 
1 sness, Ww y i t 
y 
! t i H i s 
I 1 Ah x \ 38, 5 € 
Ss lar Tes \ s Ba w, Da ton, a 
ire of n, flatuler andi 
t ty Ww 1 ! 
( r w t years r 
s has va ] s s i 
i; is CX ( 1 4 
Bu 1 rod 
t se, Broml 1 fa Stipa 
t 1 and sick 1 y he Min 
f St. Sav f five Isness 
wit | Mr 
B 1 Al ag the D 8 
D s l 1H s Sl Esq 1 
ney Terr 1 \ n in th teg 
n " i sy J s Port Ps th reet 
Pertt acu I $ ‘ general debility; J 
Smyth, | 7, Low \ s D : Cornelius 
o's M FI Ss. ] r t y irs 
scr ! ig si 1 al remedics 
A copious Extra s »”y Du Baray and 
( Sold ir weighing Ub 
2 efined quality 
) I 127, New 1 i 
S t, I u u grocers, chemists, and book 
s. r The b ny persons having | ’ 
seriously 1 nds under at 
f nam y ip is ¢ 
pound ary t Messrs. Du Barry and 
. to avoid being Im 
NOTHER EXTRAORDINARY 
4 CURE ofa WOUND th LEG by HOLLOWAY'S 
OINTMENT a LLS \ w Milton, a hostler, residing 
at Burton, at br I shin, and being 
fa full habi vy. a seve ifilammation ensued, which 
lefied every effort ibdu fterwards an obstinate wound 
formed, and anding various treatments, it 
not heal, and his an s bad that his surgeon 
him to have it an tated it not wishing to lose his limb 
giving Holloway’s M 1e8 atrial, he commenced, 
has reason to | teful that he did; for by their 
has effected ind and perfect cure Sold by all 
gists, and at Pro ssor Hout ax's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London 
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MECUM, or Portable . 
requisite for Sketching from N ature be — ndiUM Of sp—p 
Stool, Easel, Drawing- board, -aper, & the weet Noe -eg 
ranged in a case scarcely at r than a lady’ Lode ety" 
lighter than an ordinary sketch-book Invent reticule tm BL 
Messrs. Dickinson, at their Galleries of Art ed and sett, , 
Stre iM, § hey 


‘ERMAN SPRING MATTRENR 


Gi 





permanently clastic, very durable 

sft. Oin. wide £2 8 O/4ft. Gin — — 

sft. Gin. ditto 213 0] Sf. Oin. ditto 

4ft. Oin. ditto 218 O| 5ft. Gin. ditt . - 

THE BEST. Top stuffing all Hopes m 

3ft. Oin. wide £3 1 . sft ¢ oe tir. ku 

aft. ¢ ditto 40 O|5ft litt “ot 

tft. Oin tto ) ft. 6 tt 

One of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress 
most excellent and soft bed. HEAL and goywe A 
BEDDING, with full particulars of weights, sizes... @ nd 
of every description of Bedding, sent free by post ANd pricy , 
Son, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, (opposite th. Chana md 
tenham Court Road " 


Neen: PLATED CORNER DI 


COVERS A. B 


SHS 


and 

















SAVO!I 
Silvers s, 14, Corn - I — ad GONG ', Manutae “ 
i, respectfully invite atten View 
CORNE] DISITES and COVE uy 
for thei wh sa with 
: “ one in anal wn 
1 lity I ht Pla s 
st f “ tisf er ’ 
Four Gadroon Pattern Dishes | > ld 
ind Covers £7 £12 
Four St. James's ditto dit 
Four T led dit t ” 
t ditto ditt is 8 a 
iPr Cu ntai w i 
ther patterns, w forw d grat omit 





SALFE and C¢ .’8 


NEW PATTH RY 


Mo 





















rOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sp s 
brush has the important advant ver ™~ ) 
to the divisions of the tcetl e - 

c ,ordinary er, and is , . 
! \ wed 8 vat x 

ft isu n i , 

P t ] le 
eee Ss nm ‘ 2 
brushes of improves il friction. Velvet ‘ 
b oe, ha gand su § 
ner Mur ™ 8 pres 
propertics of abs 
direct rtati ensing with a 
profits and dest hit ~~ 
a ge 1¢ Smyrna 8 g Only M rr, Bes 
Co.'s 8 s list l Ixford Stre 

ADIES TRAVELLING, or during th | 
tl “ oe therete , 
exp orching rays of t will fir W I 
LAND’S KALYDOR a most refreshing - " 
plex spelling the cl f atin ul 
i t t y 
fu ' ' h +, 5 i 
s, Flus dis s y 
} mf . 
} va ¢ im a as =~ <4 a 
b App Pr ‘ J a s 
1 AN Sox H I 











In ls. 8vo. now reduced fre l . 
AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HUME t . 
t vtot R g 
i Sou ] oI } 
ton’s v ¢ 
t tory of Englis t t i 
A. and C. Biack, Edinb h: Srmpxrs, Ma 
und Co. I ia 
In 8 ds loth g 
mul SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. By 
Joun MILLS sq. Author I 0 
( Cor gy Inst v sf 
Il sl ng, ¢ I 
ig, the Condit f Horses, B 
fb I {Ga D \ x 
A C. Biack, | 1 Sr 
i¢ I 


“S/ OTI (ND 


I d f t/. As : 
MYTLER’S HISTORY of | 
A New Editio tl l d sev y 
8vo. to range with other Hist al Works P 
men’s I 
his Work has been tw viewed oe 
t yi ‘ by Sir Walter 5 I 
und pr | I Standard History Ss 
A. and C. Brack, Edin Simpxin, Mat 
and Co. | ' 
in a few Ww | 1a j 
p ed volume, | e lt i 
rHE FOURTH EDITION OI . 
MHE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 4) 
Apam Srrn, LL.D.; with a Life of t . 
Not is ental D tat 
M‘Cur Hu, Esq 
i tion contains elaborate Not : 
Repeal of the Cort N 
Color P vy. & 
A CHARI BLA Edit ¥ Lon * 
Co. Lo — 
In 4to. with 35 Engray 3, pri eTTRE 
SYSTEM of ARCHITECTUS® 


A 





with the PRACTICE of BUILDIN¢ 
L1aM Hoskineo, F.S.A. Architect and Uly I aa 
Professor of the Arts of Construction k 
races Civil Engineering and Ar tu : J 
Colle London. To which are subjoined, Trea 
M ASONR Y and JOINERY, by Tuomas TREDO 
C.E.: and CARPENTRY, by Tuomas Youn, F.4 m 
forming the Articles under these heads in the 5 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica — 
und C. Biack, Edinburg! Simpxin, Mas x 
and Co.; Warrraker and Co.; HAMILTON, ADAM 
».; and Jonn Wear, Londot d notate 0 
*,.* The Three last Treatises may be had sep4** 
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KS GUIDE-BOOKS: 
AES Or roars 
Ac €vitions. 


uld find a corner in The por 


sto undertake a yourney ¢ fp 
Wales or Scotla 


ee amc | 
po TOURISTS. | 





(ma 





wi Joho 
ae na John 
her wi England and 
ness eH 4 
Bull 

The m 
j by Mess 
ly through 


st valuable series Of Pictur esqu wid 
vs. Black of Edinburg/ We he ~ahed 


the volumes: they are admuradly 


ssc 


i b 
Jescriptions are accu ate, and 
he series of bs f 
1 comprehensive Altogether the 
+ ; . rt-Jour 
; nse (alue to tourists. Art-J 
mmnens 


k’s PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 


( 
pie RAILWAY GUIDE through 


) ; ROAD and UIDE t 
ENGLAND and WALES ; containing 194 R ites nd 
% elaborately-constru ted Maps and { urts, besides 
Views of the Scenery The Index contains ipwards of 
' and embraces a list of the Inn all the 


5.000 names, 





towns and villages. xe volume is t ely tten 
, y printed, and portable. Second Editi correct- 
: hout and greatly enlarged Price 10s. 6d 
48 new routes, 12 engraved cl monde of 
¥) pages of letterpress have been added to what ce 
aiden state was the cheapest, the best nd the hand- 
+ book of its kind.” —Speetate 
4 decided improveme nt upon the j 1.) , 
John Bult 
« 4 carefully-exec uted work, prettily trate vit 


maps.” -~Athenaum 


yseful 1 
sett 


yLACK’S PICTI RESQT 


SCOTLAND; containing an 


IE TOURIST 
\ te Trav 





















Map, 2 aved Charts of I R l 
t ycalities, (includii is of | t 1 
w.) numerous Views e 8 on W i 
und a copious Itinerary. | Edit 
4 and improved. Ina hand ta 
Price &s. 6d. 
4 comprehensive, inte thi 
quide-book We have been furt " - 
ental proof of the rer kable » of the charts 
4 ~ ns, in the personal test 
trian has traversed a consi 
band Npectator 
yLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO 
) THEENGLISH LAKES. Includin Essa 
n the Geology of the District Joun Pu 
F.R.S. G.L. late Professor of G« y M 
t University of Dublin. Wi 1 tely-a 
M W. Hveues; ts of I ys 
H Views of the 5 ery 
A undan ample Itinerary of t K 
Distar accurately laid dow I Edition 
é improved Ina 
I 
It a Picturesque Gu 
8 are harmingly Ww 
al minute and liustrat © adr t 
spe as of art Atla 


yLACK'S ECONOMICAL TOURIST 











) OF SCOTLAND ( I'r 
f g-Map and Itine yw D e N 
A markable o al t i 
I graved Charts of t ‘ 
pe uw Historical Pictu 7 t tJ 
Edit rrected and improved, I t 
\ h t carefully 
ing the greatest p 
mallest possible spa . 


YLACK’S GUIDE THROUGH EDIN 





) BURGH. Sixth Ed ' ogee 
GUIDE through GLASGOW. ‘I : m 
Xs. With Maps and View “A ; 
Er 
‘ t 1s Ww 
0 ate 1 } 4 ‘ - ; set 
g w“ 
2 it Ww 


S TRAVELLING 





LACK’ MAP OI 
) ENGLAND and WALES W ltl R 
Railways, Size 32 22 In 
: ~~. I WW 
We ; 
BLACKS TRAVELLING MAP Ol] 
I SCOTLAND. Wit the R Railw 
‘ 2 esby 224. Ina neat t ‘ Ir 
\ handsome-looking M 
mounted that 
OK, and admits at t ne of 
x on Spectater : . 
A Smaller Map, p re ( 


lark’. * 
ae Travelling Map ofIreland. 2s. 6d 
er Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6d. 
Bake Map of North Wales. 1s. 6d. 
Bla “ Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. 

aa. County Maps of Scotland. 1s. and 1s. 6d 


a Flan of Edinburgh and Environs. 1s. 6d. 
Black's ourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 5s. 
8 Map of Central Europe. 4s. 6d. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. Edinbureh; 
and sold by all | 


sooksellers, 


SPECTATOR. 


THE 


Just published, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
WITH REMINISCENCES OF FRIENDS 


In three volumes Portrait 


OF LEIGH 
AND CONTEMPORARIES. 


8, price 31s. 6d, cloth, 


THE 


post 8vo. with three 
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HUNT; 


Che Autobiography of Leigh Hunt ought to be a valuable and interesting work His life has been a long 
und varied the hero has played a tolerably distinguished part on the literary stage, has seen and suffered 
much, and has mixed in his time familiarly with notabilities of every kind. * * * In spite of the many faults of 
the work, there are chapters to be found in these volumes worthy of Mr Hiunt’s pen, and very delightful to re ud 
Beautiful fragments of criticism shine here and there with unmistakeable lustre Times. 

These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and politics, as well as some of t st re- 
markable literary men and politicians of the last fifty year rhe reminiscences are varied by sketches of manners 
during the same period, and by critical remarks on various topi rhey are also extended by boyi llec- 
tion, family tradition, and contemporary reading ; so that we have a sort of social picture of almost a or itury, with 















































its fluctuations of public fortune and its changes of fa hions, manne and opinions Spectator 
** In these volumes we have Leigh Hunt before us with all his cleverness, all his honesty, and more good-nature 
than ever It is a book which it does one good to read There are some noble lessons of toleration and charity, 
of faith and courage, to be learnt from it itlas 
* There has be« work of its kind pu hed forr \ half valuable in every respect a Auto- 
biography I 1 Hunt, and none recently produced half Observer 
lightful worl It contains something for every " f ‘ Mr. Hunt has given us a pleasant 
¢ book that will be generally, not to say universally, read I nomist 
London: Smrru, | er, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
—_— Mozart 16s. Od. PROWN’S LECTURES ON ETHICS 
2. NORMA Bellini 10s. 6d ) Moral Philosophy), with a Preface by Dr. 
IL BARBIERI Rossini lés. Od CHALMERS. Post 8vo. reduced to 6s 
4. SONN AM Bt LA ae 12s ba he beauty of such moral pictures as Dr. Brown 
DER FREISCHUTZ Weber sae bd has drawn, and an enthusiasm like his, on the side of 
6. DON JUAN M rt Ss, Od n und truth ast find an echo in every bosom, 
| tt } ¥ 
LUCREZIA BORGIA, Dor iow publishing ind will meet with an abiding testimony fr nen of 
ALL PERFECT AS THE AUTHORS’ COPIES lom and worth throughout all age i face by 
ith sh Words t On al Texts Dr. ¢ 5 
In Boosry’s Series or O1 AS titled BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY t vols. Sv Library 
rHE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA.” Edit with Life, Portrait, and Index n 
l SEY i ¢ Ik St t 2/, 28. to 1/. Bs 
Second Edition. : rhe Stereotyped Edition, in one v 18 
‘ . — > ton - . » A. and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Sorrxix, MARSHALL, 
QALT, ITS HURTFUL EFFECTS ON sill dies. Haaaiinen 
\ rit BODY AND MIND Ol MAN 1s _- 
t vt t by the Ancient ypt I ysophers. By ro TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND 
he Au Revelation vp Myst &e.” This day, in a closely-printed volume, (800 pp.) 
* Well w thy f attent W j bt tthat D price 10s 6d 
i many convert British § Foreign {\UIDE tothe HIGHLANDS and IS- 
Ued.-( ] ¥ LANDS of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY 
W the very closest att f ou aders und ZETLAND; Descriptive of their Scenery, Statis- 
. : saat ‘ (Quarterly | ties, Antiquities, and Natural History also, 
‘ : Directions for Visiting the Lowlands of 8 with 
jon: W id T. Pree 23, Paternost Row ii ' Map. Views, Tables of Dista Notices of 
vd all Boot . I x By Groror and Prrer ANpDeE! ~ of Inver- 
ADAMS'S KING’S MESSENGERS— FOURTH t . Chird Edition, enlarged and remodelled through- 
) ‘ . 
Now : mes ; - . Gd ot . The omplete work of its kind {7 
deers ing. a . , By far the fullest, the most correct i best 
: . . _— written Guide to the Highlands of Scotland that has 
MHE KINGS MESSENGERS; an ver been published.”— Monthly Review 
All 11 By the Rev. W u ADAMS No strang ould set foot in the H sntil 
M.A. late I vw of Merton Co Oxt he has provided himself with a yot A n 
" St. I Chu & Wat Place Guide ; and, moreover, it will be found able 
oO y d, byt Au i vithout any reference to t <p purpose 
1. THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS Ninth } f “ t has been written, and ought tl fore t 
2s. ( Al a che edit | ‘ \ place in every library Scot 
rHE DISTANT HILLS. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d rhe first thing the tourist sh ‘ 
: r here » enjoy a few pleasu 
rik OLD MAN’S HOMI Ninth Edition Scotland is Anderson's Guide Edint idvertiser 
. . aper edit - Apam and Cuarues Biack, Edinbur and 
iA COLLECTED EDITION f ibove sold by all Booksellers 
SACRED ALLEGORIES. With P? ut M 
t \ i ( pedicat hy Permission, to Dy 
rHE WARNINGS OF THE HOLY WEEK In 1 thick volume &vo ! sur 12s 
I I rhe Ninth Edit lar l ind 
' ' 1, of 
6. THE FALL OF CRaeSUSs ( ; 
te ( 4 ' “sD 
BONCHURCH ;  Biemeshiol 3 \ DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, 
ft e Rev. W. Apams. With Portrait and Plat d DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contain 
( \ mnt of D ise nd their T it t, in 
t ! t frequent in Wa ( with 
NEW WORKS FOR THE YOUNG 4 NEW l vist M in Regula- 
rALE BY sILVERPEN Mu ithe Manage t of the 
Pu ‘ au illy I trat 1 HTARVEY Di Childre By A ANDER 
s. Gd. « ant da Ma yw of the Royal ¢ f Su 
yt roRr’s LITTLE DAUGHTER ns , and Physician Accoucl to the 
Story of a Child’s Life amidst the Woods and | “&™, i 
il By ! s Mt RYAR: = } ‘ os , 
. I a, | =. Se. Cm . . If sterlir erit might be the , 
rHOUGHTS FOR HOME, in P e and Verse. By , . < “y wig _ a ae aot” ae 
I i ‘ “ k will obtain the most exten 1 
: : Bath Herale 
: A... ~ ne , caabamed tocenes lish all that co e wished 
rRUTH IS EVERYTHING — ae was wae 
N a popular system of medicine kdinburgh Media 
vw it RA Ss ES Doe j 
a ic . = l a ee We have seen nothing of the kind betts apted 
for « isultatior Li Gazet 
HOV O WIN LOV w Rhoda's Le s Tr _ — hy 
I = liga : — :' ; , Decidedly the most useful boo f the 1 that 
STRATAGEMS. By Cay a7 _— ! ue yet been offered to the public Caled » Me 
: > a" Apam and Cuar.es Brack, Edinburgh; | GMA) 
ay sw tNING By \ Crow! : 
PIPPi ABNING. ' ™ und Co. London; and sold by all Boo 
MY OLD PUPILS. By the A My School A Prospectus and Specimen of tl f Bibl 
Day : Dictionaries will be sent, post-paid, toa t-paid 
PLEASANT PASTIMI Draw . 1D ’ application to the Edinburgh Publishers 
Private Representation by the Y y. Bya Lapy wea ; . og . 
\ HALL, Virrur, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row \ CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL 
. i LITERATURI By Dr. Krrvo ted by 40 
I , | lf t 819 closely able Scholars and Divines, Briti Contin and 
, trat by 3 I in : 4 ican, whose initials are affixed to thew respective 
W S d Kadit . . i Contributions The work is idustrated by t En- 
mul PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. wings on Wood, besides Maps and Views Steel 
By Jam MILL F.R.S.B. F.R.C.S_E. Profes- and presents a compendium of Biblical rmation, 
fs n tl I t f Ed Senior pr ymunced by the highest authorit t try to 
Ss t RK 1] y, &c. & x rpass any similar work that has hitherto appe ared 
I Edition th t ck vols. medium 8vo. price 3 
\ ent ve Vv ture t ipon l 
t t.”—1 VM ( CYCLOPADIA Ol! BIBLICAL 
\ epit etme} J LITERATURE By Dr. Kirn Forming a 
t Popular Digest of the contents of the precoding Work, 
I t ' ! ' re fully accommodated to the wants of the gr body of the 
id clearly tha t work in the language Wi a Religious Public, and possessing the same su veriority 
‘ we 1 t Philadelphia Medical Ex~ over popular dictionaries of its class as the Or ginal 
, Work confessedly does over those which pire to 
Recently published, by tt ame Autho In a thick vol. medium 5vo. with 336 
MINHE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. In | Engravings on Wood, price 25s 
mall 8vo. price 9 taining 710 clos printed Adam and Charles Black, Edinburg! Longman and 
pages | Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker und Co.; 
4. & C. Biack, Edinburgh; Lonoman & London. | and Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London, 
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Just published, price 1s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
ISTORIC CHARADES; or 
Wild Flow ers. By the Author of “ Pe 
Ocean W = 
London: I 


earls from 


. Bocvr, 


~ PARIS EXCURSIONS. 

an entirely New and Corrected Edit. of 
\ALIGNANI’S GUIDE TO PARIS; 
J with a Map and Plates. Price 10s. 6d, bound ; 

may be had without the plates, 7s. 6d. bound. 


Fleet Street; Bath : Sums & Son. 


Just published, 


London: Simpktn, MARSHALL, and Co. 
THE LION-HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


HE SECOND EDITION of MR. 
GORDON CUMMING’S ADVENTURES IN 
SOUTII AFRICA. 
Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 
a EMAINS OF THE REV. H. F. LYTE. 
In small 8vo. price 8s. 

R YEMAINS of the late Rev. HENRY 
r FRANCIS LYTE, Incumbent of Lower Brix- 
with a Prefatory Memoir by the Editor. 
Paul’s Chure hy: ard, & Wa aterloo Place. 


ham, Devon; 

Rivincrons, St. 

~~ WAR IN HUNGARY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

I OUIS KOSSUTH and the LAST RE- 
4 VOLUTIONS in HUNGARY and TRANSYL- 


VANIA ; containing a detailed Biography of the Leader 
of the Magyar Movement. 


London: Jonn Ropwett, 46, New Bond | Street. 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 
RECTUM. By James Symp, F.R.S.E. Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Surgery in the 
burgh, &c. &e. 
Apa and Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh ; 


and Co. London. 
TACKS 
LONDON 


Price 4s. the Second Edition of 


LONGMAN 


his day, price 1s. ¢ 

“TR ON HIGHWAY 
to EDINBURGH and GLASGOW; 
being a Descriptive Guide to the Railway Lines con- 
ducting between these Cities, (vid Gretna, Carlisle, 
Lancaster, Preston, Stafford, and Birmingham,) with 
Charts exhibiting the continuous Lines and their 
Branches, as well as a large extent of the adjacent 
country.—Apam and Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh : 
Loneman and Co. London. 


In a few days will be published, price 1s. 
PRACTICAL POINT ABOUT OX- 
FORD. Considered in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for the University of Ox- 
ford, by Rev. D. Metvitie, M.A. of Brazennose Col- 
lege, Oxford, Principal of Bishop Hatfield Hall, and 

Tutor in the University of Durham. 
Parker, Oxford and London; ANDREWws, 


Two vols. 8vo. with Plates, in folio, price 4/. 14s. 6d. ; 
Proofs, 61. 6s. 
Te E BRITANNIA AND CONWAY 
TUBULAR BRIDGES; with general Inquiries on 
Beams and on the Properties of Material used in Con- 
struction. By Epwry Ciark, Resident Engineer. With 
the Sanction and under the Supervision of Roperr 
STEPHENSON. 
Day and Son, 17, Gate 
and Joun WEALE, 


Durham. 


Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
59, High Holborn. 


PROFESSOR YOUNG’S MENSURATION., 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. cloth, 

AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on 
LA MENSURATION, intended for the Use of Schools 
and Private Students. By R. Youna, late Professor 
of Mathematics in the Royal Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution, Author of ** A Treatise on Algebra,” ‘* Elements 
of Geometry,” &c. &c. 

Simms and M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster Row, 

and Donegall Street, Belfast. 

DR. SCOFFERN ON SUGAR MANUFACTURE, 

Just published, in 8vo. with Illustrations 
coloured), price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ous MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, 
in the Colonies and at Home, Chemically Consi- 
By Joun Scorrern, M.B. Lond. late Professor 
Aldersgate College of Medicine. 
Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS. 


London, 


one 


dered. 
of Chemistry at the 


London: LoNnemaAN, 
Just published, price 5s. 
A PRACTICA TREATISE on the 
THERAPEUTIC USES of TEREBINTHINE 
MEDICINES; with Observations on Tubercular Con- 
sumption, Gout, Mineral Waters, &c. By Tuomas 
Smitn, M.D. of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, London, Xc. 
Also, by the same Author, price 5s. 6d. 
THE NATURE, CAUSES, PREVENTION, and 
TREATMENT of ACUTE HYDROCEPHALUS. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANs. 
New Edition of 
ROBINSON’S LEXICON TO 
TESTAMENT. 
On Wednesday, September 11th, will be published, 
in | vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON 


THE NEW 


Jt of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Epwarp 
Ronrrsox, D.D. LL.D. Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture in the Union Theological Seminary, New York ; 


Author of ** Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. A 
New Edition, revised and in great part rewritten. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE THROUGH | 
iL AND. 
lition, greatly enlarged, of 


PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 











E 
Price 10s. 6d. a New 


| LACK’S 


and ROAD and RAILWAY GUIDE-BOOK 
throush ENGLAND and WALES; containing 194 
Routes, and 26 elaborately-constructed Maps and 


Charts, besides Views of the Scenery. The Index con- 
tains upwards of 5,000 Names, and embraces a List of 
the Inns in all the Towns and Villages. The volume 
is tersely written, closely printed, and portable. 
“Forty-eight new routes, twelve engraved charts, 
and upwards of a hundred pages of letterpress have 
been added to what in its olden state was the cheapest, 
the best, and the handiest book of its kind.” — Spectator. 
Apam and Cuarves Back, Edinburgh; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 


} 
English 


THE 


7. QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. CLXXIV ADVERTISEMENTS for th 
engeeye d Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher by the 23d, and BILLS for insertion by the 25th 
instant.- Joun Mvrray, All vemarle Street. 


why Just published, 
\ EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
each; being the IN- 


Nos. 186 and 187, price 6s 
DEX to Vols. LI. to LX XX. inclusive. 
GREEN, 


London : LONGMAN Brown, and LonGMANs. 





a 2s. 6d.; or by post, 
} i DU BL IN UNIVERS 
ZINI 


, for SerTeMBER, 


ITY MAGA- 


Contains: Maurice Tier- 


nay, the Soldier of Fortune. Chap. XII *A Glance 
at Staff-Duty.”. Chap. XIII.—A Farewell Letter 
Chap. XIV.—A Surprise and an Escape—Leigh Hunt 
Lady Alice Daventry; or the Night of Crime—Popu- 
lar Chansons of Fran By Jonathan Freke Slingsby 


Second Scientific Balloon Ascent of MM. Barral and 


Bixio— Encumbered Estates Court—Wordsworth’s New 
Poem—Grace Kennedy. Chapters I. II. II11.—The 
Railway—French Novels and Novelists. Balzac—Sand 
de Bernard—Su Dumas-- Reybaud—Sandeau, 
&c.—Elfinair; or the Charmed Bracelet—A Fancy 


The late Sir Robert Peel 


Dublin: James M‘Giasuan, 21, D’Olier Street; W 





S. Orr and Co. 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liver- 
pool. Sold by all Booksellers 
~NEW TALE BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


= LADIES’ COMPANION, for 


September 7, Conrarns: Chapter First of The 
Sorrows of Gentility, by Geraldine E. Jewsbury— Miss 
Mitford’s Readings of Poetry, Old and New—Jobn 
Clare—The Sunbeam in the Attic, Chapter III Chap- 
ters on Dress, &c. &« With a beautiful large En- 


University of Edin- | 


from | 


graving of ‘* The Outcast”; also Illustrations of Dress, 

Work, &c 

*,* Now ready, the First Volume, 
A Number is published weekly, 

4d.; and in Monthly Parts. 
Office, 11, Bouverie Street; 

Newsmen. 


: i E P 


elegantly bound, 10s. 
price 3d.; stamped, 


and all Booksellers and 


ARLOUR 


lling 


LIBRARY, 


One Shi each volume. 





The Publishers beg to that all G. P. R. JAMES’S 
WORKS lately out of print are again reprinted, and 
may be had of every bookseller and at all the railway 


stations. Works by the following popular auth iors have 


also been published in the ** Parlour Library. 
> Lamartine Gerald Griffin 

. P. R. James Mary Howitt 
W ashington Irving r. C, Grattan 
Miss Mitford Mrs. 8. C. Hall 


Author of * * Emilia Wynd- | Rodolph Toppfer 
ham.’ Leitch Ritchic 
Lady L Che O'Hara Family 


Miss Austen W. Meinhold 
William Carleton Alex. Dumas 
Simms and M‘Inryre, Londen and Belfast. 


\P EDITION. 
Fruit, Flower, 


NEW AND CHI 


\ARDENING.—-The 


and 





I Kitchen Garden By Patrnick Nem, LL.D 
F.R.S.E. Secretary to the Caledonian Horticult ural 
Society. Fourth Edition, revised and improved, s- 
trated with upwards of 60 Wood-cuts. Pri is. 6 d. 

**One of the best modern books on gardening ex- 
tant.”"— Loudon'’s Gardener’s Magazine. 

** Practical gardener umd amateurs owe a debt of 
gratitude to him for his excellent work on horticul- 
ture, Which is now one of the standard works on th 
branch of science of which it tr *—Professor Dun- 
bar's Speech in the Caledonian Hor ticultural Society. 


ApAM and Cuaries BLack, Edinburgh : LONGMAN 


uul Co. London 
With Travelli nN 
R. MU RRA Y's S 


rhe entire Serie 


1. HANDBOOK Oo} 


ys and Plans, 
HANDBOOKS. 


may be had 


rRAVEL TALK 

2. HANDBOOK Olt NORTH GERMANY AND 
rHE RHINI 12s. 

3. HANDBOOK OF SOUTH GERMANY AND 
rHE TYROI 12s 

4. HANDBOOK OF GERMAN AND DUTCH 
PAINTING. 12s 

5. HANDBOOK OF SWITZERLAND AND THE 
LPS. 10s 

6. HANDBOOK OF FRANCE AND THE PY- 
RENEES 12s 16s. 

7. HANDBOOK OF SPAIN AND ANDALUSIA. 

8 HANDBOOK OF FRENCH AND SPANISH 
PAINTING. 12s 

9. HANDBOOK Ol NORTH ITALY AND 
FLORENCI 12s 

10. HANDBOOK OF CENTRAL ITALY AND 
ROME lés 

11. HANDBOOK OF MALTA AND THE EAST 

12. HANDBOOK OF EGYPT. lis Lis. 

13. HANDBOOK OF NORTH EUROPE, 24s 

14. HANDBOOK OF LONDON. lés. 

Also, Next Week, 


15. HANDBOOK OF 
Joun Murray, 
“THE NEW 

Now ready at all the 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
Albemarle Strect 

NOVI 
Libraries, 


LS 


in 3 vols. 


MHE LUTTRELLS; or the Two Mar- 
riages. By Fo.xstonr Wiiiiams, Es 
Author of ‘‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,” ‘** Maids 


of wer~ad * &e. 


YLAUDE. By Miss MOLESWORTH. 

* We write on perfect deliberation when we call 

* Claude’ an extraordinary work—a fiction of first-class 
merit—one which it is impossible to peruse attentively 
and not place the author amongst the first writers in 
this department of literature.” — Weekly Chronicle. 


just ready, 


Also, 


I 
IGHT AND DARKNESS. By Mrs. 


4 Caruerine Crowe, Author of * The Night Side 
of Nature,” & 3 vols. 
Il. 
\INGLETON FONTENOY. A Naval 
h Story By James Hannay, Esq. late of her 


z 


Majesty's Navy. 3 vols. 
Hsnny Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 
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MR. BENTLEY's 
LIST OF NEW WORKS ty 3 
PUBLISHED IN SEPTEppp . 


I. 
A PILGRIMAGE To 


THE LAND OF MY FATHER 


Or Narrative of Trav 
Egypt. By the 


Rev 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 





Il. 


LONDON AND ITs 
CELEBRITIES. 


Author of “ Literary ang His 
London,” * England y nde 
Stuarts,” &c. In 2 vols, dem a 


By J. Hewracr Jesse, 
rieal Memorials of 
Court of the 
Price 28s. 





Published t thas da, 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES 


DURING THE LATE WAR OF INDEPENDRyG 
IN HUNGARY. 


By the Baroness von Beck. ( 
her Missions under the 
ferent posts of the 
test. In 2 vols 
and Major Carl. 


»MPrising an Account 
allen rs of Kossuth to the 
Hungarian army during the 
post 8vo. with Portraits of Kose 
Balvy. 7 


IN AUSTRIA AND 
HUNGARY. 


FROM rHE GERMAN 


LIFE 


3y Mary Norman. 3 vols. post 8vo. Now ready 


v. 


LIFE, SCENERY, & CUSTOMS 


IN SIERRA LEONE AND THE GAMBIA 


Written on the spot from personal observation. Byt 
Rev. Tuomas Eyre Poorr, D.D. formerly of Mage 
len Hall, Oxford; and Colonial and Garrison Chy- 
lain of Sierra Leone In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Ile 


trations 


vi. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 


Revised and corrected With additional matter. By 
W. H. Prescorr, Author of *‘ The Reign of Ferd 
nand and Isabella,” &« A New Edition, in com 
8vo. price 6s. handsomely bound 


Vil. 


THE TWO BROTHERS; 


OR TIE FAMILY THAT LIVED IN THE 
FIRST SOCIETY. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Published this day 

We have no clue to the 

it is by 
wth as well as felicity 


authorship of this tale; be 
here is through 
of dialogue.” — Examine 


1 skilful hand t ang 
Possesses deep interest and welcome freshness 
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NEW 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 


By Sepa SMITH. 


In 8vo. with numerous Illustrations 


THE DOUBLE OATH. 


By the Baroness CALABRELLA 


In 3 vols. post 8vo 


x. 
New Volume of Bentley's Standard Novels 
and Romances. 


LIFE OF A SAILOR. 


By Captain Cuamien, R.N 


In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. with Illustrations 


RicHarp Bentiey, New Burlington Stree 
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